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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


RATIFICATION CAMPAIGN ON. 


T’S all over but the ratifying now, 
| and, as President Wilson once inti- 
mated, he has got the country into 
such a “scrape” that the only way out 
of it is to ratify the peace treaty and 
all that goes with it. Is a patient who 
is strapped on the operating table and 
already etherized likely to put up any 
effective resistance to the operation 
when the doctors get out their knives? 
It does sometimes happen that the can- 
didate will give a spasmodic kick to the 
surgeon as he cuts into him, but this is 
a rare occurrence and we do not look 
for any such uncouth disturbance of 
the program in the present case. Such 
elaborate precautions have been taken 
by those who are doing the operating 
that it is practically a foregone conclu- 
sion that this operation will be a com- 
plete success, even though the patient 
may die from it. Loud protests are be- 
ing heard against the operation being 
performed, and there will be those who 
will condemn it no matter* whether it 
kills or cures. There are at least two 
sides to every question and even the 
doctors disagree oftentimes. The doc- 
tor in charge of a case may conclude 
that an operation is necessary, and he 
is the one with whom the decision rests. 
If the patient didn’t want to be operat- 
ed on he should not have submitted 
himself to that doctor’s care in the first 
place; after he is on the gperating table 
and scheduled for the cutting, it is too 
late for him to rebel or kick. He no 
longer has anything to say about it 
and he is in the hands of others. Rival 
. doctors who belong to other schools of 
healing may call it a crime to operate 
in such a case, but the surgeon in 
charge can wave them aside and dis- 
miss them as quacks. President Wil- 
son was duly elected to head the nation 
and on him at this time devolves the re- 
sponsibility of directing its affairs. The 
people had a fair chance at the polls to 
decide whether they wanted him or 
not, and they voted more power to him. 
Unless they want to write themselves 
down as ignoramuses, incapable of 
knowing what they want and unequal 
to self-government, they must accept 
the consequences of their own deliber- 
ate action. Providence seems to have 
favored the Wilson plans at every stage. 
Taft, and even Roosevelt, would have 
bad weather for their portion, but W. 





W. is accompanied by genial and pro- 
pitious days wherever he goes. For- 
tune smiles on him. You may like it or 
not, but he gains his points. Hence,.as 
we diagnose the situation, he and his 
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Drummer of the 302nd Engineers Band, 
Beating His Bass-Drum, Which Shows the 
Kaiser Seeing Stars at Every Whack. 








peace treaty will win in the present 
contest. His plans are too well laid to 
be overcome. He strikes with the con- 
fidence that results from the possession 
of ample power; he brooks no inter- 
ference; his forces are united and mo- 
bile and they have unlimited supplies, 
whereas those opposed to him lack 
harmony, discipline and fighting mate- 
rial. He has managed to keep them on 
the defensive, and so he can say when 
and where the fighting is to be done. 
Every move he makes is part of the 
general plan and he does nothing that 
will not strengthen his position. Orig- 
inally he asked the senate not to discuss 
the peace treaty at all until he could 
come and explain it. Thus he postpon- 
ed the decisive battle until he could ar- 
rive on the scene with all his reserves. 
He refused to give the senate a copy of 
the treaty in advance and so it had 
nothing official to go on. Finally when 
he presented it, July 10, he had a good 
deal to say on the subject, but nothing 
whatever in “explanation” of it. Then, 
in so many words, he told the senate 
that it must accept it, just as it stood, 
and that it could not be either rejected 
or amended, It was the old familiar 
“schoolmaster” attitude—the teacher, 
armed with full authority, giving out a 
lesson to the pupils and leaving no 
chance for them to protest; they had to 
accept it and that was all there was to 
it. And with it went the threat that if 
any of the “bad boys” tried to rebel, he 
would take the matter up with their 
folks back home and see that they were 
made to toe the mark. Such is the sit- 
uation. The president caused some sur- 
prise and chagrin when he bluntly 
snubbed Senator Hitchcock of Nebr., 
who had been the administration leader 
in the senate, and placed the command 
of his drive in charge of Senator Swan- 
son of Va. Senator Hitchcock in the 
past has at times ruffled the president 
by “acting up” and disobeying the 
school rules; the president has a long 
memory and so he picked one of the 
“good boys,” to lead in the piece-speak- 
ing. The president had arrived back 
in this country July 8, by the transport 
George Washington. He received a 
great ovation in New York, and the 
Democratic leaders made the mast of 
the popular enthusiasm and staged the 
pageant as a Democratic triumph. No 
such splendid hoifors were ever ™paid 
any emperor and his advance wag like 
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that of a conquering hero, An armada 
of dreadnaughts and destroyers went 
out to meet him and escort him into 
port, while hydroplanes circled round 
in the air like flocks of gulls. The big 
guns of the warships thundered a salute 
of welcome. Vice-President Marshall, 
who was for once allowed to be in evi- 
dence, wigwagged from the flagship 
Pennsylvania a message of greeting to 
the great peacemaker, who, he said, had 
“exhibited at the peace table that rare 
blending of vision and common sense 
which had enabled him to get all he 
could and not to see anything he could- 
n’t get.” And he assured the president 
of a continuance of support, as he 
stood for “the glory, the perpetuity and 
the manifest destiny of the republic.” 


Grand Triumphal Home-Coming. 


The president in a speech admitted 
that he had been very homesick while 
on his mission abroad, but said that this 
homesickness had been softened by see- 
ing and coming in constant contact 
with so many of our boys over there. 
Europe, he added, had welcomed him 
because it had seen how “much this 
country had done for the world.” For- 
merly the Europeans had believed us 
devoted to material interests but now 
at last they were convinced of our un- 
selfishness. It was true, he confessed, 
that there were some people still who 
failed to see the “vision” but that was 
because “they look too much upon the 
ground.” 

Speaking to the senate two days lat- 
er, he delivered an eloquent general 
appeal in favor of the treaty, without 
however wasting any ammunition by 
going into details. He gave notice 
that after the senate had had time to 
study the treaty he would be glad to 
discuss any hard points with theni. 

He spoke of the “cross-currents of 
politics and interests” that had made 
the work of peacemaking so difficult. 
But the United States, he said, had 
“entered the war on a different footing 
from every other nation”. We had not 
gone into it because of any treaty ob- 
ligations or because our material inter- 
ests were injured but because we could 
not stand idly by and see “rights every- 
where put in jeopardy and free govern- 
ment everywhere likely to be imperiled 
by the aggressions of a power which 
respected neither right nor obligation.” 

Without stopping to explain why it 
took us nearly three years to perceive 
these facts which were obvious from 
the first day of the war, he went on to 
tell how we had waited until the “hopes 
of the nations allied against the central 
powers were at a very low ebb” and 
then had made our power felt. From 
the time when our troops began to take 
an active part in the fighting, beginning 
with Chateau Thierry, the allied line 
went constantly forward until the ar- 
mistice, he said. “The Germans were to 
be always thrust back; they were never 
to thrust successfully forward.” 

Our soldiers were “recognized as cru- 
saders”, and they had thrown our “great 
moral force” into the conflict at last. 


“They carried the great ideals of a free 
people at their hearts and with that 
vision they were unconquerable. They 
were terrible in battle, and gentle and 
helpful out of it.” They were not pro- 
fessional fighters but “free men under 
arms.” 

In this struggle we asked for no bene- 
fits, said the president, and hence we 
were accepted as an unbiased umpire. 
It was true that “old entanglements of 
every kind stood in the way” of an 
acceptable peace. Under the old system 
territories had been disposed of by the 
rulers without giving a thought to the 
wishes or welfare of the peoples con- 
cerned. It had been the privilege of 
this country to act as the apostle of the 
new gospel and “formulate the prin- 
ciples which were accepted as the basis 
of the peace.” These principles “spoke 
the conscience of the world, as well as 
the conscience of America.” We step- 
ped in as the “receiver for great empires 
that had been forced into political bank- 
ruptcy.” New nations were to be cre- 
ated out of the old materials. Peoples 
who had long been in bondage were to 
be freed from the yoke and allowed to 
join with their kinsmen in setting up 
self-governing states. 

The German colonies had “not been 
governed; they had been exploited”, 
and it was necessary to place them un- 
der a trusteeship which would not abuse 
them. The Turkish empire also, which 
had been held together only “by pitiless, 
inhuman force”, was to be broken up 
and the peoples who had so long been 
ground down under the cruel heel of the 
sultan must be set at liberty. 

It was necessary to make all these 
things and many others a part of the 
peace settlement if the peace was to 
be lasting. Labor had to be safeguarded 
by the treaty and brought under the 
protection of all the nations, so that 
measures for betterment could be en- 
forced on all alike. And so everyone 
had “turned to the league of nations as 
an indispensable instrument for the 
maintenance of the new order.” 

War hitherto had been at the bottom 
of every change of the map of Europe. 
The people “had been lied to” and 
taught that their only refuge was in 
great armies and navies—force was the 
only power they knew anything about. 
“Again and again the demon of war had 
been cast out of the house of the peo- 
ples” and there had been hope that 
peace would be permanent, but each 
time this hope had been blasted, for 
the old terror came back, 


And so the people over there welcom- 
ed the league plan “as the hope of the 
world”. The treaty, said the president, 
is not exactly what any one person 
would like to have it, but it represents 
a fair compromise, in which no vital 
principle is sacrificed. He hoped and 
expected that this nation would “see the 
vision” and would rise to its opportun- 
ity and destiny. 

. America, he told the senators, had 
always been “the friend of the the na- 
tions, whether rivals or associates, and 
it is only the discovery of this fact by 









the rest of the world that is new.” This 
republic, he said, is now of age as a 
world power, as it is just 21 years since 
we fought the war with Spain for the 
liberation of Cuba. 

The other nations had looked with 
jealousy and fear on our emergence as 
a world power, for they saw us as a 
new rival for imperialistic conquest. 
But now we have a chance to prove that 
all we crave is moral leadership, and 
the way to do this is to “take the path 
that lies straight before us” and accept 
the treaty. “We cannot turn back;-we 
can only go forward, with lifted eyes 
and freshened spirit, to follow the 
vision”, he declared. 


Partisanship Blinds Them. 


The comments made on the presi- 
dent’s oration were of little value as 
they reflected merely the preconceived 
views of those on the opposing sides. 
“Soothing, mellifluous and uninforma- 
tive”, was the way Senator McCormick 
of Ill., Rep., characterized it. And by 
the same token Senator Gerry of R. L., 
Dem., called it “a magnificent, clear and 
illuminating statement”. 

Senator Williams of Miss., Dem., said 
it was the greatest address delivered by 
any president since the time of Lincoln. 
(All the statesmen, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, refer to Lincoln as the 
great model, but though they all try to 
imitate him they usually fail by using 
too big words and too many high-sound- 
ing phrases, instead of plain, simple 
English.) 

Senator Brandegee of Conn., Rep., 
spoke of the president’s speech as “soap 
bubbles of oratory, which told us noth- 
ing.” Vice-President Marshall, who 
likes to have his little joke, named as 
one of the committee who were to es- 
cort the president Senator Borah of 
Idaho, Rep., who is one of the bitterest 
of the opponents of the league plan. 
This choice raised a general laugh in 
spite of the gravity of the situation. It 
was like picking out the worst boy in 
the school to help welcom, the visiting 
principal. 

Senator Swanson’s speech was more 
to the point than any other one that 
has been made in defense of the treaty. 
He indulged in the usual number of 
“glittering generalities” but then he 
came down to earth and made categori- 
cal replies to some of the objections that 
have been raised against the peace ar- 
rangement. His speech was the open- 
ing big-gun of the campaign. 

Ale said that one set of critics had 
denounced the league plan because it 
created a super-government with un- 
limited powers, and another set con- 
demned it because it was “only a scrap 
of paper” and its decrees could not be 
enforced. Both contentions could cer- 
tainly not be true, and this showed how 
groundless all the objections were. 


He went on to say that the league 
plan merely establishes a covenant 
which permits the associated nations to 
do certain things in prescribed ways. 
It is no more contrary to the constitu- 
tion of this country than any ordinary 
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treaty, he argued. It deprived no nation 
of its sovereignty, any more than any 
other treaty. It was the best and only 
thing in sight to stop wars and it would 
surely fail if this country refused to 
give its sanction to it, he said. 

There is no fear, he declared, that 
the United States will ever be over- 
ruled or outvoted in the league, as the 
treaty provides that unanimous consent 
shall be required on all decisions of im- 
portance. Hence it would not matter 
how many votes England and her de- 
pendencies might have, for our single 
vote would save us. There had to be 
some basis of representation for the na- 
tions in the league, and no other plan 
would have been any better. On a basis 
of population India for instance would 
have several times as much representa- 
tion as we would, and if wealth, mili- 
tary power or anything else had been 
adopted as the guide there would still 
have been great inequality. Hence there 
was nothing to the argument that we 
should stay out of the league because 
such countries as Siam and Liberia have 
the same representation that we do. 

He scouted the idea that the much- 
discussed Article X would require us to 
mix in the local quarrels of peoples all 
over the world. This article, he cited, 
merely bound the league members to 
“respect and protect against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all 
members of the league.” He argued 
that under this clause we would not be 
called upon to aid England for instance 
in suppressing an uprising in Ireland, as 
there would be no case of “external ag- 
gression” there. 

On the other hand Article X will be 
of great value in protecting us and our 
possessions, he urged. For example it 
obligates England, with her dominant 
navy, to help us any time to defend the 
Panama canal, “which is the most val- 
uable foreign possession we have.” Eng- 
land is the only nation that can menace 
the canal, and she is on our side, under 
Article X, he said. So this article would 
save us a lot of expense in guarding our 
possessions. 

The plan for general disarmament 
would remove the necessity for big 
armies and navies, and yet under the 
treaty we would be allowed to have 
forces sufficient to safeguard our in- 
terests, as judged by congress. And if 
after testing the plan we were not satis- 
fied with it, we could withdraw on two 
years’ notice; so it was worth a trial. 
Senator Swanson declared that the Mon- 
roe doctrine is perpetuated § and 
strengthened by the league plan, as it 
will thus be recognized by the world as 
valid, whereas hitherto it has been 
merely a declaration of policy on our 
own account. He urged that the duty 
of this nation is now plain and that we 
should “neither hestitate nor halt but 
firmly align ourselves with the forces 
that are working for world betterment.” 


Spoliation of China Denounced. 


The foes of the treaty are making a 
strong fight on the provision which 
turns over to Japan the Chinese prov- 


ince of Shantung. This is the weakest 
part of the treaty and the president has 
fears in that direction. He knows that 
no-one can conscientiously defend this 
provision, as it is a plain violation of 
the very principles on which he says 
the treaty was constructed. The critics 
point out that China is not only a long- 
time friend and ward of this country 
but was an ally during the war and 
they say that if this is a sample of the 
“justice” that the league is to do, the 
world wants to know it in time to put 
the quietus on it. 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., charg- 
ed that the president had agreed to the 
bargain by which Japan was to be 
given this slice of China, as the price 
which was to be paid her for her ad- 
herence to the treaty and that other- 
wise Japan would have refused to sign. 
This was practically admitted by the 
administration senators, who were vis- 
ibly embarrassed at having to defend 
anything so imperialistic, undemocratic 
and un-14-pointed as this. But they in- 
timated that it was better for the Chris- 
tian nations to thus join in the dismem- 
berment of peaceable China than to 
have warlike Japan displeased and left 
out of the league. 

The bolshevik government in Russia 
has made public a secret treaty which 
it is claimed was arranged between 
Japan and Germany, under which they 
were to work together in China and 
also in Russia, and were to exclude 
this and other countries from trade, 
etc. By means of the censorship the 
news of this treaty had been kept from 
this. country. When the opponents of 
the league in the senate sought to have 
more light thrown on this subject the 
Democrats tried to have the move sup- 
pressed, but they were voted down and 
so the senate made a formal call on the 
state department for all the facts. 


Also it called for a certain letter in 
which Gen. Bliss and other- members 
of the American peace commission had 
protested against the Shantung deci- 
sion. Great care had also been taken 
by the officials to hush up this letter. 
In fact though it was promised by Pres- 
ident Wilson that the peace treaty was 
to consist of “open covenants openly 
arrived at”, the fact is that there has 
been a great deal of secrecy and con- 
cealment; publicity has been permitted 
only where it would help the plans of 
those in control. 

Senator Norris of Nebr., Rep., declar- 
ed that the Shantung arrangement was 
“an outrageous perversion of justice” 
and that when the American people 
found out how they were being betray- 
ed they would not stand for it. Senator 
Lodge said that Japan is copying the 
example of Germany, that “another 
great power is being built up on the 
other side of the Pacific” and that we 
are asked to “sign our name at the bot- 
tom of a treaty that robs China of one 
of her richest provinces.” 

Senator Borah denounced the treaty 
as being a scheme of the international 
financiers, who have conspired togeth- 
er to “sell out” this country and ex- 


ploit Europe. He charged that much 
of the propaganda that is being carried 
on in favor of the treaty is paid for by 
the moneyed interests and he declared 
that “the mask of hypocrisy will be 
torn off” so that the people may know 
who it is that is inspiring this thing. 

Senator Brandegee spoke strongly 
against the treaty. He is “an American 
and nothing else,” he said, and he 
would “leave the Republican party the 
moment it stands for the league of na- 
tions.” He added: “I have taken the 
oath to support and preserve the con- 
stitution and I am going to do it. I am 
not to be buncoed by any lingo about 
‘humanity’ or the moral forces of 
‘voices in the air’. I am for upholding 
the American flag, not for hauling it 
down. I am for the Stars and Stripes, 
and not for the milk-white flag of neu- 
tral internationalism. I am for the 
America of Geerge Washington. I am 
not ready to cast my country into the 
witches’ cauldron of international poli- 
tics.” He described the league plan as 
“a hideous monstrosity”. 

Senator Johnson of Calif., who is 
taking a leading part in the campaign 
against the treaty, declared that the 
league “means the betrayal of American 
liberalism” and that it creates a “gigan- 
tic war trust” which will be perpetu- 
ally meddling and muddling with Old- 
World controversies. 

The president made it known that the 
treaty must not be changed in any way 
either by way of amendments or reser- 
vations. To make any alterations 
would throw open the whole matter to 
fresh negotiations and would endanger 
peace, he says. He holds that the sen- 
ate can make no changes in the treaty 
except by a two-thirds vote. Many of 
the authorities hold that changes can be 
made by a majority vote and that it is 
only the final ratification that calls for. 
a two-thirds vote. 

Chairman Hays of the Republican 
national committee has issued a state- 
ment saying that the treaty, if adopted, 
must be amended so that the sovereign- 
ty of the United States shall be safe- 
guarded, that the Monroe doctrine shall 
be definitely guaranteed, that Article X 
shall be modified so that congress and 
not the league shall have power to de- 
cide when and to what extent our sol- 
diers shall be used in fighting wars in 
other countries, and that we shall have 
undoubted control over such matters as 
the tariff, immigration, etc. 


FORD REPAIR BOOK FREE. 


A valuable book telling in a simple way 
how to repair your Ford is being given 
free. This book is recognized as the sim- 
plest and most valuable Repair Book ever 
published for the Ford car. A feature of 
the book is a chart showing exactly how 
much to pay for work done by repairmen. 
Send 25c in coin to Ford Owner Magazine, 
474 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisce., 
for 3 months’ trial subscription and they 
will send you, postage prepaid, a copy of 
their Repair Book free. The twenty-five 
cents does not cover the actual cost of the 
Repair Book and the three months’ trial 
subscription, but the editor says he is al- 
ways glad to invest in new friends.—Advt. 
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A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Daylight-Saving Saved by Veto. 

: RESIDENT WILSON imitated his 
Pp famous Democratic predecessor 

Cleveland by drawing his vetorial 
snickersnee and chopping off two bills 
at one stroke. One was the agricultural 
appropriation biil, which he rejected 
because it carried the “rider” which 
would have repealed the daylight-sav- 
ing law. The other was the sundry 
civil bill, which he sent back because 
he thought the appropriation of $6,000,- 
000 for the education of the disabled 
soldiers: was not enough to meet the 
situation. : 

Of course there is a lot of politics 
mixed up in all these matters. The Re- 
publicans, now that they are in con- 
trol of congress, want to make a record 
for economy. So they shaved down 
the estimates for the ensuing fiscal year 
which were put in by the Democratic 
administration. Chairman Warren of 
the senate appropriations committee an- 
nounces that the total appropriations 
made for the year are $7,338,000,000, as 
compared with practically $21,000,000,- 
000 for the last year. 

It will be recalled that the 65th con- 
gress died March 4 leaving eight of the 
big appropriation bills unpassed. The 
new congress at the special session 
passed all these bills in time for the be- 
ginning’ of the new fiscal year, July 1, 
and then took a recess of a week over 
the Fourth. These bills as finally pass- 
ed carried about $2,800,000,000, which 
showed a saving of about 40 per cent 
from the estimates. 

In some cases no doubt this congress 
has cut the appropriations too close, 
for the sake of “economy.” By making 
the grant for the injured soldiers so 
small it gave the president a chance to 
score a point by exercizing his veto 
power. Now he can go before the 
country’ and point to his liberality to 
the soldiers and he can claim that the 

\epublicans were parsimonious. 

The return of the bill to the capital 
caused a bitter fight in the house, 
where each party are anxious to prove 
that they are the special friends and 
guardians of the soldiers—at least for 
campaign purposes. The legislators are 
between two fires on this subject, how- 
ever. While their political career will 
be ended if they get the reputation of 
being unfriendly to the soldier element, 
they must still avoid the temptation to 
join in “grab” schemes which may be 
launched for political effect and which 
public sentiment may condemn. 

President Wilson is a past-master of 
political strategy and every act he does 
is coolly calculated to win him more 
popular support than it will lose him. 
His veto of the daylight-saving rider 
will naturally embitter the farmers and 
the rural voters, but it will make him 
more solid than ever with the power- 





fully organized city and industrial ele- 
ments and especially the labor unions. 
The unions had placed their stamp of 
approval on daylight-saving, and it was 
no surprise when the president took 
that side on the issue. 

The reasons assigned by him were 
that the repeal of daylight-saving would 
“be of very great inconvenience to the 
country and would involve a serious 
economic loss.” This law has resulted 
in “substantial economies” in this coun- 
try and it has also vindicated itself in 
other countries, he said. The object of 
it was “to place the chief business ac- 
tivities of the country, as nearly as 
might be, within the limits of daylight 
throughout the year”. This object had 
been attained and incidentally there 
had been a great saving in light and 
fuel. 

The farmers are not so well organized 
as the industrial workers are and 
though both elements keep active lob- 
bies at Washington the labor lobby is 
supreme and whatever it says “goes”, 
There are less than 4,000,000 workers 
represented by organized labor, where- 
as there are over five times as many 
workers, engaged in farming, but the 
farmers are too busy to get together 
and organize thoroughly and act as a 
unit and so they have to take whatever 
is handed to them. Time was when 
congress was so afraid of the rural vote 
that it would not do a thing which the 
farmers might dislike, but now it is the 
industrial workers that are the whole 
thing. 

An attempt was made in the house to 
re-pass the daylight-saving repeal over 
the president’s veto. The vote was 247 
for repeal and 135 against it, which 
shows that the majority in favor of 
repeal was still very large, but it lack- 
ed eight votes of the necessary two- 
thirds to carry the measure over the 
veto. So the responsibility for the mat- 
ter rests with the president, and he is 
entitled to whatever credit is due the 
continuance of daylight-saving—as well 
as chargeable with any blame that may 
be attached to it. 

The daylight-saving law was never 
popular with the rural populations as 
a whole. In the country the schedule 
of the day’s work has to be regulated 
to a large extent by the habits of the 
farm animals. It makes little difference 
to a city worker whether the clock is 
turned ahead or turned back an hour, 
as he soon adjusts to the change. But 
to the dairyman for instance who has 
to get up an hour earlier in the morn- 
ing and milk his cows an hour earlier 
in order to connect with train schdules 
or other fixed’ hours it is a very serious 
and costly matter. 

The cows do not take kindly to such 
irregularities, and one result is that the 
price of milk for consumers in the cities 
has to be increased. However, for the 


ordinary farmer the change to daylight- 
saving is of no very vital importance 
as he regulates his day mainly by the 
sun anyway and he was a “daylight- 
saver” centuries before the city dwell- 
ers ever heard of such a thing. So pre- 
sumably he will be able to survive this 
shock, as he has survived others. The 
worst feature of the matter is that 
whereas everything should be done to 
make living on the farm attractive, so 
that our returning soldiers and others 
may be induced to go back to the land, 
most of the attention of our rulers is 
given to the needs of the urban popula- 
tions, who are more clamorous and 
more influential, 





Trade with Germany Resumed. 


In accordance with the decision 
reached at Paris for the lifting of the 
blockade against Germany, our govern- 
ment has issued general licenses au- 
thorizing the resumption of business 
relations between the two countries on 
a normal basis, as provided by the 
peace treaty. Exception is made of a 
few articles which for various reasons 
are still under the ban. For instance 
dyes, potash, drugs and chemicals will 
require a special license. 

The importation of wheat and flour 
into this country from Germany is pro- 
hibited, in order to protect the govern- 
ment in its price guaranty on wheat. 
So we shall get no relief from the high 
cost of living on that score this year. 
Though potash is badly needed in this 
country, for fertilizer and other pur- 
poses, and though the Germans have a 
large stock of it saved up ready for 
shipment abroad, there will be some 
strings tied to this traffic, as it is ex- 
pected that we will give most of our 
potash business to France. 

Also there is a big question in the 
‘ase of dyes and the like, Before the 
war we depended on Germany for all 
such materials. It was a part of Ger- 
many’s trickery to keep us from build- 
ing up dye and chemical industries in 
this country. Her object was to make 
us dependent on her in time of peace 
and handicap us in case of war. The 
German agents pulled the wool over 
the eyes of our politicians in nice shape. 

During the war we had to create 
these great chemical industries, at vast 
expense, and now that Uncle Sam has 
learned how dangerous it is to be de- 
pendent on other nations for war ne- 
cessities it is hardly likely that he will 
put his neck into the German noose—at 
least not into the same one. So the im- 
portation of German dye and other 
chemical products will be restricted 
until congress can take action on the 
matter for the purpose of protecting 
our home industries. 

The tariff is involved in that question 
and it is agreed that no general revision 
of our tariff law will be undertaken for 
some time to come. Conditions will re- 
main unsettled for a year or two at 
least and it would be premature to de- 
cide on permanent policies now. The 
Germans realize that the only way they 
can pay anything on their war debts is 
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to get busy and produce and sell all the 
products they possibly can. 

It remains to be seen whether they 
will be able to produce things at prices 
which will allow them to gain a strong 
foothold in our markets such as they 
had before. the war. Little is heard 
about any boycott of German goods. 
Our people are so tired of paying sever- 
al prices for everything that they are 
in no mood to inquire who made a given 
article if it is what they want and they 
can get it cheaper. 

Our government has also done away 
with all control of ocean freight and 
passenger rates, and hereafter it will be 
a free-for-all scramble. Some ships 
have already sailed for Germany and 
others will be dispatched as fast as 
cargoes are provided for them. The de- 
mand for space will be so keen for some 
time that it is likely ocean rates will go 
up instead of down. But as soon as 
competition is restored rates will be- 
gin to settle back. 

At present ocean passenger rates av- 
erage about double what they did be- 
fore the war. There is no trouble get- 
ting passage to Europe but it is difficult 
to secure accommodations for the home 
trip as there are still so many of our 
boys over there that the steamers are 
pre-empted for them. 

Large numbers of Italians especially 
are leaving this country. They have 
made fortunes during the war and they 
are going back to the old country with 
the expectation of living a life of lux- 
urious leisure there. But they are like- 
ly to be disappointed in this, as the 
cost of living is so high over there that 
their money will soon be dissipated. 


There is also a big exodus of people 
from the United States to the Skandi- 
navian countries. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in this country are 
anxiously waiting for a chance to go to 
Europe and look up their relations and 
friends there. In many cases all com- 
munication has been cut off for the five 
years since the war started. 

Another item that will help to restore 
normal trade conditions is that our 
government has lifted the ban on gold. 
Nominally during the war we were 
never off a gold basis, and the supposi- 
tion was that anyone who really want- 
ed gold for his currency could get it. 
But practically it was a difficult matter 
to get it. Even when Grandpa wanted 
to get a $5 goldpiece to give to little 
Willie on his birthday, the bank would 
talk him out of it. 

Uncle Sam gradually got a pretty good 
corner on gold, for he wouldn’t let any- 
one have any unless they had a first- 
class alibi. The splendid credit and 
vast resources of this nation, which had 
been built up by half a century of un- 
precedented prosperity, made it possi- 
ble for the government to carry on the 
war and still enlarge its supply of gold. 
After the Civil war it was 14 years be- 
fore the treasury resumed specie pay- 
ments, whereas in the present case we 
are back on a gold basis only~ eight 
months after the cessation of hostilities. 


The release of the restrictions on 


gold will help to restore the value of 
the American dollar abroad. In peace 
times it has been our boast that our 
money was worth par or more all over 
the world, but during the war it has 
depreciated considerably in neutral 
markets. Now that the blockade on in- 
ternational trade is raised, it is import- 
ant to allow money also to flow back 
and forth freely. This country is in a 
good position to stand this, though some 
of the other countries whose supply of 
gold and credit are depleted are not in 
such good shape. 

Everyone can now send mail to any 
part of Germany the same as before the 
war, and at the same rates as to other 
European countries. Direct mail serv- 
ice with Germany has been prohibited 
since April 7, 1917. The cable compa- 
nies are also receiving messages for 
Germany, the only proviso being that 
they shall be written in English or 
French. 


Flight Across Atlantic and Back. 


In the days of Columbus the ocean 
was a vast, mysterious, forbidding ex- 
panse of water. According to the lore 
of that time, it was peopled with 
strange, fell monsters, it was not sub- 
ject to the familiar natural laws which 
obtained in the known and explored 
parts of the world and the foolhardy 
person who ventured out too far could 
never expect to get back. Columbus re- 
fused to believe these foolish supersti- 
tions and the result, as everyone knows, 
was the discovery of the New World. 
This stimulated exploration, travel, 
trade and geographical learning and 
promoted national development. 

For many generations thereafter, 
however, the Old and the New Worlds 
remained very widely separated, al- 
though ships gradually became larger 
and swifter. When steam was success- 
fully applied to navigation the time re- 
quired for transatlantic voyages was 
considerably reduced but even since 
the introduction of great steamers ca- 
pable of crossing in a week or less a 
voyage between America and Europe 
has remained something of a formid- 
able undertaking. It is still more or 
less beset with dangers and uncertain- 
ties and many who essay it part from 
their friends somewhat as one would 
in faring forth to another world, with 
some misgivings as to whether they 
will ever meet again. 

In the past few months the ocean has 
been materially narrowed by the use of 
flying machines, although man cannot 
yet boast that he has conquered its 
dangers. As has already been reported, 
the U. S. naval seaplane NC-4 flew 
across from Newfoundland to the 
Azores and thence to the continent of 
Europe last May. Shortly afterward a 
British airplane flew directly across 
without a stop between St. Johns, N. 
F., and Clifden, Ireland, in a little more 
than 16 hours. Recently a big British 
dirigible, the R-34, completed a round 
trip between the British Isles and Amer- 
ica, being the first lighter-than-air ma- 
chine to fly across the Atlantic. 


The R-34, commanded by Maj. G. H. 
Scott and carrying a total of 30 men, 
started early in the morning of July 2 
from East Fortune, Scotland. The big 
dirigible, sailing by way of Trinity 
Bay, N. F., landed safely at Mineola, 
N. Y., July 6, having completed the 
voyage of about 3600 land miles in 
slightly over 108 hours. Though dense 
cloud banks and storms were encoun- 
tered and the sun and the sea were vis- 
ible only at rare intervals, the voyage 
was made without serious mishap. The 
only break reported was the cracking 
of the water jacket on one of the cylin- 
ders. This was plugged up with chew- 
ing gum by the resourceful engineer 
and eaused little real trouble, 

When about 500 miles from New 
York the supply of gasoline was found 
to be low and it was feared that it 
would not suffice to complete the voy- 
age. As a precautionary measure Lieut. 
Commander Lansdowne, a U. S. naval 
flier aboard the craft, sent out a wire- 
less message to U. S, naval authorities, 
reporting the fuel shortage and re- 
questing that ships be sent to take the 
R-34 in tow in case the supply should 
run out. U.S. naval vessels were sent 
out but fortunately their assistance 
was not needed; the dirigible landed 
with enough gasoline in the tanks to 
feed the engines another hour and a 
half. 

No shed was available to house the 
big “blimp” at Mineola and it was fear- 
ed at times that the wind would dam- 
age or destroy it. It was tied down to 
concrete anchorages on the ground and 
a force of 1000 men, most of them mem- 
bers of U. S. army balloon squadrons 
who had served in France, were con- 
stantly on hand, steadying it by means 
of ropes and watching to safeguard 
against accidents. To facilitate this 
work powerful searchlights were kepi 
trained on it throughout the hours of 
darkness. 

Unfavorable weather delayed the nec- 
essary overhauling and provisioning 
for the return flight but at length it was 
put in readiness. Warned by the U. S. 
weather bureau that winds dangerous 
to moored craft were due shortly at the 
field where the balloon was held in 
leash, the officers and crew got aboard 
about midnight on July 9, the ropes 
were cast off and the return trip was 
started. The voyage back was made 
without untoward accident, the time 
consumed being approximately 75 
hours, about one and a‘ third days less 
than the time required for the west- 
ward trip, due to more favorable winds. 

The big dirigible which was built 
near Glasgow is 640 feet long, 79 feet 
wide and 79 feet high, measuring from 
the top of the gas bag to the bottom of 
the lowest gondola or car. Hydrogen 
gas is used for inflating the bag, 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet being required. The bag 
is painted a silver color as experience 
has shown this to reduce to a minimum 
the expansion due to the sun’s heat. 

The craft is driven by five engines 
with a total horsepower of 1000. In 
favorable weather the speed is about 70 
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miles an hour. A supply of about 5000 
gallons of gasoline, weighing 16 tons, 
is carried. This gives a cruising radius 
of something like 4900 nautical miles. 
The lifting capacity is 59 tons. About 
one-third of this weight is in the nature 
of ballast. 

In the five gondolas, swung from the 
gas bag and connected by a 600-foot 
platform, living accommodations are 
provided for the officers and men. Hot 
water, from the radiators on top of the 
engines, is constantly on tap during a 
voyage and electric stoves are provided 
for cooking. The wireless installation 
is capable of receiving messages from 
distances up to 1500 miles. 


Hammocks swung from the sheltered 
inner keel provide beds for the men, 
15 at a time. In this keel are also the 
gasoline tanks, 81 in number, the living 
quarters for the officers and men and 
storage space for lubricating oil, bal- 
last, food and drinking water. In a 
rigid airship of this class noise and vi- 
bration are practically negligible ex- 
cept directly over the engines. The 
wind is shut out and for the most part 
a fairly comfortable temperature is 
maintained. 

The ship is lighted throughout with 
electricity. Provisions are made for il- 
luminating the instruments individual- 
ly with electricity when desired but 
this is hardly necessary as all indica- 
tors and figures are treated with a 
radium preparation which makes them 
luminous. 

A phonograph helped to beguile the 
time for the men. Nearly everyone 
carried some sort of mascot or charm. 
One man had smuggled a cat aboard for 
luck. Another wore one of his wife’s 
stockings as a muffler about his neck and 
a third trusted to a little gold charm. 


Mail was carried both coming and 
going. The ship also carried on the re- 
turn trip newspapers and photographs 
of recent important events in the Unit- 
ed States for publication in British pa- 
pers, thus foreshadowing the fulfill- 
ment of Lord Northcliffe’s prediction 
that airships will ultimately provide a 
means for the rapid dispatch of mail 
matter, including newspapers and news 
photographs, between Britain and 
America. 

The R-34 is one of a pair of dirigibles 
built by the British in the latter days 
of the war to out-Zeppelin the Zeppelin 
dirigibles of the Huns. It was planned 
to build a big fleet of such giant craft 
and send it on extensive bombing raids 
into Germany. The ships were equip- 
ped to drop great explosive bombs, some 
weighing 120 pounds and some 800 
pounds, and emplacements for batteries 
of eight guns were built on the upper 
structure. 

When the armistice brought hostilities 
to an end the building of a big dirigi- 
ble fleet was abandoned and plans for 
adapting the machines already built to 
peace-time uses were at once made. 
When the Huns threatened a few weeks 
ago to reject the peace terms and re- 
new the war, the R-34 was _ hastily 
equipped for belligerent activity and 





sent out for a 2000-mile cruise over the 
Baltic and the German coast regions. 
Flying at a low altitude, the craft’s 
rapid-fire guns and its possibilities as a 
bomb dropper doubtless impressed the 
Huns with what would befall them if 
they refused to accept the peace terms 
laid down. This cruise was made with- 
out accident or trouble and when the 
terms were accepted the “blimp” was 
quickly made ready for the transatlan- 
tic flight which had been under consid- 
eration for some time. 

It has been announced that the R-33, 
the R-34’s sister ship, will start shortly 
on an aerial voyage to India. It is 
planned for the dirigible to visit France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Egypt, complet- 
ing the round trip in two or three 
weeks. 

As King George of England said in 
his congratulatory message to Maj. 
Scott and the men of the R-34’s crew, 
the voyage of the dirigible “marks the 
beginning of an era in which the Eng- 
lish-speaking people, already drawn to- 
gether in war, will be even more close- 
ly united in peace.” It also demon- 
strates that lighter-than-air machines 
have wonderful possibilities for use in 
both peace and war. Just how exten- 
sively they will ultimately be used for 
carrying passengers, mail and freight 
in peace times and for dealing terrific 
blows in time of war no man can now 
predict; it doubtless would amaze all 
of us if we knew. 

Maj: Scott’s experience as commander 
of the R-34 has convinced him, he says, 
that the dirigible is the only type of 
craft suitable for over-ocean voyages. 
Larger and faster craft will be pro- 
duced in time, he predicts; with great, 
powerful airships aerial voyages over 
the ocean will become as common as 
voyages in steamers are today. 

Col. W. N. Hensley of the U. S. army 
air service who went as a U. S. observ- 
er on the eastward trip declares that 
regular transatlantic airship service is 
bound to come soon. Brig. Gen. E. M. 
Maitland of the British air ministry 
who made. the round trip in the R-34 
is confident that the time will come 
when airships will be used extensively 
over both sea and land. Dirigibles will 
be used for long voyages, he believes, 
while heavier-than-air machines will 
be used for short distances and for 
aerial travel beyond airship terminals. 


Aim for World Labor Union. 


The workers of the world are not 
going to trust altogether to the league 
of nations to secure what they want; 
they are planning to organize an inter- 
national super-government which will 
be so strong that it can make the poli- 
ticians do regular jazz dances. It is 
now a case of “on again, off again,” as 
Finnigan said, for no sooner is Presi- 
dent Wilson back in this country to 
persuade our people to approve the 
peace treaty than President Gompers 
of the Federation of Labor, who is 
equally powerful or more so, is speed- 
ing back to Europe to hold things down 
there. His particular mission this time 


is to attend the international trade un- 
ion congress at Amsterdam and to bring 
about the organization of a genuine 
worldwide union of workers. 

There were a number of congresses 
of this sort before the war but they 
had their center in Berlin and they 
were dominated by German influences. 
President Gompers hopes to secure an 
amalgamation of the labor unions of 
Europe with those of the western hemi- 
sphere, so that there can be complete 
solidarity of action and the full force 
of organized labor can be brought to 
bear when anything is wanted. He is 
also making arrangements for the meet- 
ing at Washington in October of the 
international commission on _ labor 
measures which is provided for in the 
peace treaty and of which he is to have 
charge. He hopes to have Washington 
chosen as the permanent seat of the 
labor league. 

Mr. Gompers says that American la- 
bor will “extend the hand of fraternity 
to our former enemies if they will but 
show themselves worthy.” He adds 
that “we fought the central powers not 
from any desire to fight but to rid their 
peoples of oppression from their mas- 
ters and give them an opportunity for 
self-expression.” 

At the congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, just held in New 
York, he declared that this country 
must stop immigration for a period of 
years. The purpose is to prevent the 
big business concerns from securing 
cheap labor with which to operate, and 
to head off any oversupply of labor and 
any reduction of wages. He urged en- 
ergetic measures for unionizing the 
steel and meat-packing industries; he 
said that hitherto the efforts to organ- 
ize these industries had met with fail- 
ure and that the trusts held their work- 
ers in bondage. Another reason why 
immigration should be stopped, he said, 
is that some 4,000,000 soldiers are being 
returned to civil life and it is vital to 
provide jobs for them. Also, he said, 
we should Americanize the people we 
have here before opening our doors to 
more aliens. 

Reports to the convention gave the 
number of members now in the labor 
unions in this country as 3,260,000, in 
Mexico 350,000, and in the smaller Lat- 
in American countries about 25,000. The 
convention adopted resolutions con- 
demning the occupation of Nicaragua 
by U. S. troops and demanded an inves- 
tigation of the matter. 





STOMACH TROUBLE OR TAPEWORM 
BANISHED. 


Many persons who suffer from stomach 
trouble really have a tapeworm and don’t 
know it. A guaranteed remedy which has 
proven to be remarkably effective in expel- 
ling tapeworms and giving quick relief in 
all forms of stomach trouble is being sent 
on free trial by the Schoenherr Co., Dept. 
50, Milwaukee, Wis. They guarantee it to 
remove, in less than one hour, any tape- 
worm with its head. No pain, no dieting, 
no danger; also to relieve any form of 
stomach trouble or it costs nothing. Take 
advantage of their free trial offer. Write 
them today,—Advt. 
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$2000 Prize for Essay. A prize of $2000 
in gold is offered through the American 
Philosophical Society for Promoting Use- 
ful Knowledge for the best essay on “the 
control of the foreign relations of the 
United States; the relative rights, duties 
and responsibilities of the president, of the 
senate and the house and of the judiciary, 
in theory and in practice.’ Competing es- 
says must be in the hands of the society 
before the end of next year. The commit- 
tee in charge of the competition consists 
of some of the most prominent and learned 
men of the country. The office of the so- 
ciety is at 104 South Fifth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Against Negress Vote. R. G. Pleasant, 
governor of Louisiana, is endeavoring to 
arouse sentiment in Southern states against 
the ratification of the 19th amendment to 
the U. S. constitution, which extends suf- 
frage rights to women throughout the 
country on an equal basis with men. In 
telegrams to governors of Southern states 
asking them to oppose the proposed amend- 
ment he said in part: “The proposed 19th 
amendment to the federal constitution 
simply adds the word ‘sex’ to the 15th 
amendment. Our Southern states have 
been unanimously opposed to the 15th 
amendment and if we now ratify the 19th 
amendment we will be stopped from oppos- 
ing the enactment of force bills by con- 
gress in aid of negro political equality, 
which will lead eventually to a struggle on 
their part for social and other equalities.” 
Gov. Pleasant said that he would have 
the Southern states give the women the 
right to vote through the state constitu- 
tions and then vote solidly against the 
ratification of the 19th amendment. 





Guilty of Tax Fraud. W. A. English and 
J. H. O’Brien, of the wool firm of English 
and O’Brien of Boston, were found guilty 
of submitting incorrect income tax returns 
and were fined $10,000 apiece and each sen- 
tenced to serve 18 months in prison. The 
frauds involved sums aggregating over 
$1,379,000. 





Teacher to Wed Schools. A marriage li- 
cense was issued the other day to James E. 
Teacher, of Newport News, Va., to wed 
Miss Mary Schools, of Richmond. Wags 
about the courthouse where the license 
was issued speculated as to whether Teach- 
er would always be master of the situation 
and whether Schools would “adjourn” in 
anticipation of a real honeymoon or merely 
a vacation. 





The Mississippi’s Mouth. For many gen- 
erations government dredges and other 
boats have been employed to keep the 
mouth of the Mississippi river free of the 
mud, silt and sand brought down by the 
current so that ships might pass in and 
out freely and up the river to New Or- 
leans. The expense and trouble in doing 
this work were considerable and for a 
long time engineers have been seeking 


some practical method by which the mouth 
of the river could be kept clear with less 
difficulty. A method was finally adopted 
and carried out which will prove effective 
when everything is finished, it is believed. 
This consists in narrowing the channel by 
means of timber breakwaters and directing 
the main current of the river through the 
outlet. The work-is nearly finished and 
by the end of summer it is hoped to have 
everything in running order. The width 
of the channel has been reduced to 1000 
feet and it has a mean depth of 35 feet. 
Now the current of the river is scouring 
out its own mouth and when the construc- 
tions are completed all but a very few of 
the world’s ships will be able to reach New 
Orleans without hindrance. 





Wheat Rises at Gulf. The price of wheat 
at the terminal markets of New Orleans 
and Galveston, as guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, has been raised from $2.28 to 
$2.30 a bushel, according to an announce- 
ment given out by the U. S. wheat director. 
The increase was allowed, it was stated, 
to encourage shipments of the grain from 
Gulf ports and thus bring relief to those 
heavily burdened ports on the Atlantic. 


140 Miles in 61 Minutes. Lieut. K. H. 
Murray, formerly of the American air serv- 
ice, recently piloted an airplane from At- 
lantic City, N. J., to New York, a distance 
of 140 miles, in 61 minutes. The time was 


officially recorded by the Aero Club of 
America. 








Thieves Steal Booze. Thieves broke into 
the county jail at Ashland City, Tenn., a 
few nights ago and made away with 125 
gallons of confiscated rum. No prisoners 
were in the jail at the time and the sheriff 


had gone visiting. The liquor was valued 
at $2,000. 





Engineering Important. A two-day con- 
ference of engineers, business men and 
public officials was held a few days ago in 
Washington. One of the chief subjects 
considered was the importance of engineer- 
ing in the industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the country and resolutions 
to that effect were adopted. “The engi- 
neering phases of economic subjects should 
be emphasized wherever possible in com- 
mercial construction,” it was declared. 
“Students in commercial courses should 
also be given opportunity to take special 
courses in the basic principles and prac- 
tices of engineering so that they may un- 
derstand in general terms the operation 
of power plants and transportation sys- 
tems from the engineering point of view.” 





Teach Chinese Language. The summer 
schoo} at Columbia university has begun 
the teaching of the Chinese language. Two 
courses in spoken Chinese are offered, it 
is announced, 





Secular Schools Scored. Speakers at the 
annual conference of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held recently at St. 


Louis, took occasion to denounce the sec- 
ular systems of education in this country. 
We are patterning after the German idea 
in the matter of education by allowing the 
schools to come under government con- 
trol, declared Cardinal William O’Connell 
in a paper read before the assembly. “Un- 
der our constitution religious freedom is 
guaranteed all citizens,” he said, “and the 
government should not interfere in mat- 
ters pertaining to religious education. The 
present tendency to centralization in mat- 
ters of government would enthrone the 
pagan idea that the state is a god and for 
it the individual exists.” This is not ac- 
cording to the principles of our constitu- 
tion, the cardinal averred, as that great 
document was drawn on the principle that 
“the state is the servant and not the mas- 
ter.” Rev. J. T. Shahan, president of the 
association, declared that those philosoph- 
ical systems of education in practice in 
the United States today are the same sys- 
tems that brought “Europe into ruin and 
misery.” “It is the .Christian moral ex- 
ample,” he said, “the Catholic education 
and spirituality that must be relied upon 
to counteract the effects of this philoso- 
phy.” 





Forest Fires in Michigan. Forest fires 
have been raging in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan and the northern part of the 
lower peninsula with considerable damage 
to lumbering camps, farm property and 
large stretches of valuable timber. Part of 
the village of Vanderbilt was burned and 
humerous other towns are threatened. Ev- 
ery available man in the locality has been 
drafted to aid in the fight against the 
fires which are said to be due to care- 
lessness in clearing cut-over lands. 


Soldiers Relieve War Workers. Soldiers 
coming back from the front and returning 
to their old jobs are gradually supplanting 
women employed on railroads. So far. 
most of the women replaced thus were en- 
gaged in heavy work in roundhouses and 
in shops. In October, 1918, over 101,700 
women were on the payrolls of railroads 
throughout the country. On April 1, 1919, 
the number was less than 85,400. 





Fox, Author, Dies. John Fox, jr., the well- 
known author, died at his home at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., a few days ago, a victim of 
pneumonia. He had been ill but a few 
days. He was born in Bourbon county, 
Ky., in 1863 and was graduated at Harvard 
university in 1883. Among his best-known 
works are A Cumberland Vendetta, Hell- 
for-Sartain, The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come, Trail of the Lonesome Pine and 
Heart of the Hills. 





Soviets Organize. Six hundred employ- 
ees of the city of Seattle, Wash., repre- 
senting 16 organizations, have voted to 
form “one big: union”. The primary ob- 
ject, it is stated, is to obtain for every 
employee in the city a $60-a-month in- 
crease in pay. 





TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government office positions 
now open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write im- 
mediately Franklin Institute, Dept. H84, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list positions.—Ad. 
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will by extending the subscription for one 
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Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This pa 
i e@ only paper of national circulation still selling at 


r at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the publishing 
@ pre-war price. In recognition of this, many of our good friends 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate and will recognize this good 
ear of any subscriber who sends us the names of two new yearly subscribers accompanied 

our subscription account cannot be given for a single new subscription; nor can cred 

account of any subscription sent in heretofore. Remember, the only way a Pathfinder subscription can be secured at less than the regular 
price is by sending to the Pathfinder Publishing Company the names of two new yearly subscribers and 
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SSIS MIMTIS 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovéry 








Flying Machines Have Mishaps 

Dirigibles and airplanes are no long- 
er experimental toys but have become 
useful, practical machines. As is well 
known, they were employed extensive- 
ly in the war and airplanes, particular- 
ly, proved to be very effective 
weapons. In the United States 
airplanes are in daily use car- 
rying mail between Washing- 
ton and New York. Within the 
the past few weeks the interest 
of the world has been aroused 
by four successful flights across 
the Atlantic, first by a U. S. 
naval seaplane, then by a Brit- 
ish airplane which flew direct 
from Newfoundland to _ Ire- 
land and finally by a Brit- 
ish dirigible which made the 
round trip between Europe and 
America. 

With all the improvements 
and refinements that have made 
these machines capable of soar- 
ing to great heights and cover- 
ing long distances in a compar- 


ae He 


flight causes most of the disastrous avi- 
ation accidents. Sometimes, however, 
a machine goes wrong on the ground, 
either in the take-off for a flight or in 
landing at the end of one. An accident 
of this kind, it will be recalled, par- 


it exploded with terrific force, shaking 
the ground in the vicinity like an earth- 
quake and breaking windows a mile 
distant, 


The crew of six men and the craft’s 
two passengers escaped without serious 
injury but a number of persons who 
had gathered to see the great machine, 
most of them women and children, 
were hurt by the force of the explosion 
or by the scorching flames as the gas 
from the envelope burned. 


It is believed that as a result of de- 
scending from the cold upper 
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regions of the atmosphere to 
the earth where the air was 
warm the gas’ expanded rap- 
idly and so burst the bag. The 
explosion probably was caused 
by a lighted match, a cigar or 
cigarette in the hands of some 
careless person standing near. 

This big dirigible was 200 
feet long. It was driven by 
two 150-horsepower engines 
apd had a lifting power of 
more than six tons. Its cruis- 
ing radius was about 2000 miles 
and on its trial trip it had 
made 60 miles an hour. 

Great pains are always taken 
to keep open lights and fires 
away from balloons inflated 
with inflammable gases. Pre- 








atively short time, however, 


ry are hy , accri . A Hydrogen-Filled Kite Balloon Fired by Static Electric Spark 
they are by no means accident When Soldier’s Hair Accidentally Brushed Against It. 


proof; like all of man’s con- 
trivances they are subject to breaks 
and mishaps. 

By reason of the fact that they neces- 
sarily operate at a considerable dis- 
tance above the earth and are sustained 
in an extremely tenuous medium, flying 
machines are peculiarly liable 


tially wrecked one of the British ma- 
chines, in Newfoundland for a transat- 
lantic flight and so put it out of the 
running. A few months ago a Fokker 
airplane which was being used for ex- 
hibition flights at St. Louis crashed 


cautions against static elec- 
tricity and sparks due to any 
other cause—even the nails in 
shoes are dangerous in this connection 
—are enforced. In spite of all that 
can be done, however, the gas in bal- 
loons is sometimes exploded in some 
such way. The accompanying picture 
shows: what happened when a soldier 
accidentally brushed his hair 





to disaster in case something 
goes wrong with a vital part 
or for any reason they once 
get out of control. In the case 
of lighter-than-air machines 
the danger of fires and explo- 
sions is always present unless 
a non-inflammable, non-explo- 
sive gas is used in them. 

One of our illustrations 
shows a plane that has had the 
misfortune to ram into a loco- 
motive. In this case an aviator 
was performing “stunts” high 
in the air over Toronto, Cana- 
da. Suddenly his engine stop- 
ped and he lost control of the 
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against a kite balloon inflated 
with hydrogen gas. The fric- 
tion, though very slight, caused 
a static spark and this fired the 
gas. 

Explosions and fires which 
so frequently briig disaster to 
balloons and their crews will 
be eliminated when helium gas 
is used exclusively for inflating 
the big gas bags. Other advan- 
tages that will be gained are: 
1 The basket or carriage for pas- 
sengers may be placed close 
against the gas bag if desired, 
guns may be mounted any- 
where on the machine and any 











machine. 


make the planes grip the air normally, 
the machine plunged downward at tre- 
mendous speed and crashed into a loco- 
motive hauling a train loaded with mu- 
nitions. 

The picture shows the two wrecked 
and damaged machines as they appear- 
ed immediately after the crash. If the 
airplane had happened to hit one of the 
cars instead of the locomotive the ex- 
plosives probably would have been set 
off. Then of course there would have 
been nothing to photograph. 


Trouble of various kinds while in 


In spite of all that When Its Engine Died This Plane, Out of Control, Hurtl 
the pilot could dotorightit and Ward and Crashed into a Locomotive Drawing a Munition Train. 


through a steel cable that had been run 
around the landing field, killing a boy 
and injuring several other persons 
among the spectators. 

The naval dirigible C-8, a sister craft 
of the C-5 which broke from its moor- 
ings at St. Johns,. Newfoundland, last 
spring and was lost at sea, was making 
an experimental flight from Cape May, 
N. J., to Washington a short time ago 
when one of its rudders was swept, 
away by the wind. The machine was 
brought safely to the ground near Bal- 
timore but scarcely had it landed when 


ed Earth- desired 


electrical apparatus 
may be installed. 

The use of helium gas opens up won- 
derful new possibilities for the use of 
dirigibles in peace times and it also ma- 
terially increases their effectiveness for 
military purposes. It is believed that 
if the Germans had had such a gas for 
their Zeppelins in the great war they 
would have enjoyed a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the allies because they 
could have carried powerful guns and 
big supplies of bombs and about the 
only way to down such a craft would 





(Continued on page 15.) 
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coal You will say that this is absolutely the biggest shoe bargain you ever heard of. So sure are 
bens we of this that we will send you these wonderfully comfortable and good wearing shoes without 
gas a single cent in advance. Just send the coupon stating style, size and width wanted. 

Your shoes will be sent by return prepaid mail. Try them on. Examine them. Com- 

pare them with higher priced models, Then decide if you wish to keep them at our 

bargain price. You take no ‘risk. If you don’t agree that this is the most remark- 

per able shoe offer ever made, return the shoes at our expense, Isn’t that fair? 

» to Not a single cent of expense to you. 

was 


“| |Men’s Durable Work Shoe 


a Made in dark brown only, of selected materials, on the U. S. army Munson last, 


: adopted by the government because it proved so comfortable for our boys over 
200 there. Only solid leather is used. Made to give comfort. Needs no breaking in. 
by We have named this shoe our Roomy Toe Last—because it i$ so comfortable, 
ines it is stylish. Made of solid leather which is specially treated so as to stand all 

- of kinds of hard wear, blucher style. Dust proof, bellows tongue. Solid oak 

uis- leather soles, which are sure to wear well. Reinforced shank, broad heel, 

liles Sizes 6 to 12—Widths medium, wide and extra wide. Pay $3.60 on arriv-, 

hed al. Order by style number, But you must use the coupon now, 


: = Nota - / 
wl mean] Single Cent | a, No. 1297 
ated \ ~ in Advance | a? of $3.60 


Pre- 
ni \ Remember you don’t @ 
pci esc send a single cent in ad- ; Send Coupon 


vance. We won’t let you Sign and send coupon at once, 





de- 


ce = i , ‘ “ Don’t send a cent with it. Ina 
is in aN i take a bit of risk. We few days you will receive the shoes. 
‘tion Bante take it all. Send the : 


If you are not entirely pleased with them, 
that coupon at once and en- don’t keep them. We will cheerfully refund 
a ' 


: a 63 your money. Every cent of it, including return post- 
bal- joy real foot comfort at age. Be sure to state size and width. Send now, before tbe coupon gets 


away from you and you miss this wonderful bargain. 
some 


‘ture Es ? 
hair : Me 


lated ’ Here’s the most comfortable women’s shoe ever made. It has 
fric graceful stylish lines; is built to give comfort the minute 
ric- ~ ; : you put it on. Amazing value too. Made of genuine soft vict 
used ~~ : 4S : kid, with flexible cushion extra quality oak leather soles and 
™~ \ new live rubber heels, The very shoe you have been look- 
d the . : ing for or your money back. Sizes 21-2 to 9. Widths, 
: medium, wide and extra wide. Send for yours to-day. 
3 a ‘ Just fill in coupon stating style, size and width and pay 
‘hich ~\ Bo ; $3.90 on arrival. Try them ont You will be surprised 
er to : ‘ ee j é to find what an excellent fitting and appearing shoe 
' ‘ . this is. They fit like an old shoe the minute you put { 
will a 4 them on. If not entirely pleased after examination £ 
‘ > and if you don’t think you are saving at least 
i gas -50 a pair, return shoes and we will refund 
ating 2 your money, including all charges, Or- 
lv in No. A1207 . der to-day, before the price goes Up. 
aii~ 


are: 
' pas- 
close 
sired, 
any- 
1 any 
ratus 


won- 


=e Dress Shoe wedi mamre7 $3.90 


3s for While our stock lasts we will ship this wonderfully stylish model b) 
that at our introductory bargain price. Only one pair to a customer. _Don t Forget 
: Made'of genuine leather, gunmetal, blucher style, on our newest To State Size and Width 
is for Fifth Ave. last. Combines comfort, style and quality. Sure to 
they give excellent wear. Has genuine Solid Oak leather soles and is ,@ SS SSS Se Se ees eee eS SSR SSR SEE Ee 
ey reinforced throughout. Sizes 5 to 11. Widths, medium, wide FIFTH AVE. BARGAIN HOUSE 
s ad- and extra wide. Pay $3.95 on arrival. Send to- day or you may Dept. P101, New York, N. Y. 
they be too late for the supply at this price is limited. Order by style . pi 
: and number. Use coupon now. If not satisfied on arrival send Se Serene a2 < tt eT ied caaeee 
s and them back and your money will be refunded at once. you will refund my moncy including postage immediately. a 


t the 


vould Fifth Ave. Bargain House 


Dept. P101, New York, N. Y. 
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How to Sell Your 
Real Estate 2 where 


I got cash for my property in less than two 
weeks. Made sale myself so had no commiss- 


jon to pay. You can do the same with The 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real 
Estate. No matter where located, 
these practical, Scientific Plans 
will show you how to sell your 
property—quickly and for 
cash—without employing agents 
or paying commissions. Investi- 
gate at once. Learn how easily 
you can use The Simplex Plans, 
just as I did,.to sell your real 
estate. Write today (a postal property. Your plan sictee 
will do) to est I ever saw.”—Johnson 
THE SIMPLEX COMPANY String, NJ ‘Sold my 
ote or _ ° 
Dept. 76, 1123 Broadway, N.Y. | stewart, Jil 
They will sen: htt particulars 
without cost or 





Quick Results! 


“Sold for Cash in 10 days. 
Recommend your methods.” 
— Wm. H. Cortland, Massa, 
“Your method sold my farm 
for _cash."— Mre. L. 


Childs, Minn.—“Sold my 

















You Can RENT 
This Phonograph 


on our new plan! $10 puts this Young’s 


Super aph in your home on 
30 Days’ Trial! aed all makes of disc 
socerds. Cabinet size, 47 ins. high. Rental 

Tite for details of eae vale he 
gain ever offered. Ofter Lamited, Wiite Today. 


25 wise Dept. P31, Chicago, Hl. 


Aged Owner Must Sell 193 Acres $2800, 


Including 4 Cows, bull, team horses, wagons, harness, 
long list implements, hay, grain, &c., near R R 
town. 150 acres productive loamy fields, wire-fenced 
pasture, home-use wood; apples, pears, plums, 
grapes, &c. 7-room house, 2 basement barns. Low 
price $2800 gets all, Easy terms. Details page 43 
Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150-EA Nassau St., New York. 


byeng COMB 


produces any shade by simply combing without 
Staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, durable, 
undetectable. Saves time and money and is the 
only practical way of coloring hair. Write for 
y pescuts. H. BIENECK, Dept. 2, 1821 
Gieason Ave., New York 


Love, Mother, 

G home, child- 

hood, patriotic 

or any subject. I compose music and guar- 
antee publication. SEND WORDS TODAY. 

Thomas Merlin, 260 Reaper Block, Chicago 


























wo. A a4 makes. Pomp letely re built. 


Five year’s 
on Perial. 


hipped Vr oday for our 
ooctal Price” Offer No 240 H. POSITIV ELY A LIST 
BIGGEST BARGAIN 


WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER co. 
186 N. La Sale St. Chicago, ti 


CHARACTER READING FREE 


Send 2Se for my marvelous Perfume Sachet and Character 
Reading from your Handwriting and date of birth — wit 
you how to succeed in affairs of life, will be sent ‘oon: 
Mc mer back if dissatisfied. MADAME P. * KANO, 
P. O. Box 1105, New Rochelle, New York. 
SREP OK: 


PATENTS Write for Free Illustrated Guide 


Book “How to OBTAIN A 
PATENT.’ Send model or sketch and description 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


TOBACCO ACC SAPS VITALITY AND STRENCTH 


A iit habit Oaly $1 ooo form cured or no 
PERKINS COMP COMPANY. B-30, HENDLEY, NEBR. 


— lifc aired, . oe craving}; 
Full treatment of my mild soutien: 
remedy sent on trial. If results 
are satisfactory costs you $1.50. 
If not, costs nothing. H. D. POWERS, 
Dept. 54, Battle Creek, Mich. 


apne ag nome; 


e : rst cases, 
pain. No fost ot it fails. 

Buccbontall used for 13 years, 

Write te mz] speck, and’ testi- 

monials. NE COMPANY, 

518 West 62 Sara. Streets Chicago. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-::-.. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Mundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. os write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


apphcations filed on partial payment 
= we for free bx ey Milo 




































s & Co., 682 F Street, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1864 





NGROWING NAILS OR CHILBLAIN 


No Cure or No Pay. Quick Relief. Write 
EUGENE EATON, Dept. 13, BANDON, OREGON 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





MEXICO. 


Snub for U. S. President Carranza 
some time ago sought the U. S. govern- 
ment approval of a plan to establish an 
exclusively Mexican commission to hear 
and decide claims of Americans against 
the Mexican government. When ap- 
proval was refused on the ground that 
American interests would not be prop- 
erly protected Carranza went ahead and 
established a financial agency in New 
York. He evidently hopes to force 
American claimants to deal direct with 
his representatives without any assis- 
tance from their own government. 

He proposes to allow appeals to be 
made from decisions of his all-Mexican 
claims commission but in all probabil- 
ity appealed cases would be so long in 
coming before the appellate tribunal— 
to consist of one Mexican, one American 
and one outside judge—that there would 
be little chance for any real settlement 
at all. 

The commission, according to Carran- 
za’s plan, would accept only original 
evidence and would bar all certified 
copies of evidence. This is a neat scheme 
for doing Americans out of their money 
as the original evidence in connection 
with claims totaling millions of dollars 
has been wiped out of existence by the 
Mexicans, 

The Mexican government will pay for 
damages resulting from the activities of 
government forces against the rebels, 
Carranza says. It is evident, however, 
that the Mexican commission which 
would decide whether government or 
rebel forces were responsible for such 
damages naturally would favor the gov- 
ernment and give it the benefit of every 
doubt. 

American life and property in Mexico 
are continually in jeopardy. Only a 
short time ago an American citizen was 
murdered in the Tampico oil fields and 
officials in Washington had to ask the 
Mexican government to punish the mur- 
derers. Carranza now requires Ameri- 
can oil men to obtain permits from the 
Mexican government to drill wells on 
their property and such permits cannot 
be obtained without admitting that the 
wells belong to the government. The 
American state department has protest- 
ed strongly against this procedure and 
also against the forcible invasion of 
American property by Mexican soldiers. 





Indians Join Diaz. Some 2000 Mayo 
Indians in Yucatan have joined the rebel 
forces led by Felix Diaz. Desertions 
from the Carranza army to Diaz are also 
said to be frequent and numerous. 





I. W. W. Active. A number of I. W. W. 
leaders responsible for strikes in the 
capital were deported some time ago. 
The authorities believed that this would 
end I. W. W. activities but the organiza- 





tion’s agitators are again at work, try- 
ing to foment strikes and other trouble. 





Japs After Iron Deposits. According 
to a Mexican newspaper, Japanese capi- 
talists are trying to buy extensive iron 
deposits in Mexico. If their negotia- 
tions are successful they propose to im- 
port thousands of Japanese to work the 
mines. 





GREECE. 


Punishment for Allies’ Foes. As a re- 
sult of court-martial proceedings against 
persons charged with organizing attacks 
against allied forces in Athens late in 
1916, the former mayor of the capital 
city and two other pro-German Greeks 
have been sentenced to death. One man 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 10 
years and another for five years. 





Turks Driven Back. Greek forces op- 


erating against the Turks to the south 
of Smyrna in Asia Minor have been 


successful, the retreating Turks being 
pressed so hard that they were obliged 
to abandon their howitzers. The bodies 
of several scores of Greek women and 
children, barbarously mutilated, were 
found in a ravine in the evacuated ter- 
ritory. 





PERU. 


Leguia Assumes Presidency. A con- 
spiracy to exile Auguste Leguia, chosen 
for the presidency in the last election, 
and continue President Pardo in the ex- 
ecutive chair was discovered a short 
time ago. A revolution followed; Pardo 
and his cabinet were arrested and Le- 
guia was proclaimed provisional presi- 
dent, taking over the duties of the office 
several weeks carlier than his term 
would have begun normally under the 
law. 


ALASKA. 


Flu Fatal to Indians. The native 
Indian population of Bristol Bay, Alas- 
ka, was practically all killed off by an 
epidemic of influenza, A U. S. cruiser, 
carrying. doctors, nurses and supplies, 
was sent from San Francisco to relieve 
them early in June but 95 per cent of the 
Indians died before the expedition 
reached Bristol Bay. 





GERMANY. 


Yanks Want German Brides. A con- 
siderable number of American soldiers 
who survived the bullets, shells, gas, 
bombs, etc., of the battlefield and ad- 
vanced into Germany as members of 
the army of occupation have fallen vic- 
tims of Cupid’s darts and are eager to 
marry comely German frauleins. For 
weeks love-smitten Yanks have been 
seeking permission to wed but army au- 
thorities have refused, holding that such 
alliances are forbidden by the military 
regulations because, until it ratifies the 
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peace treaty, the United States is still 
technically at war against Germany 
Officers have warned that soldiers vio- 
lating this ruling will be prosecuted on 
charges of communicating with the ene- 
my or of disregarding fraternization 
regulations. 


Planning Higher Taxes. Government 
leaders are working on plans for leg- 
islation that will bring in revenues 
sufficiently large to carry on govern- 
ment business and meet financial obli- 
gations. It is proposed to tax excess 
profits of corporations, earned in 1919, 
80 per cent and to lay heavy taxes on 
incomes of individuals. These will run 
up to 50 per cent in the case of very 
large incomes. Large increases in in- 
heritance taxes are also being consider- 
ed. Tobacco, sugar, matches and various 
other commodities will have to pay 
heavy tax duties and high protective du- 
ties will be imposed on imports to swell 
revenues and protect domestic indus- 
tries, according to present plans. 


PORTUGAL. 

R. R. Strike Called. A railroad strike 
affecting a large portion of the train 
service of the country has been called. 
Strikers have resorted to sabotage at 
several points and troops are guarding 
a number of stations. 


ARGENTINA. 


Accepts League of Nations. The sen- 
ate has approved by unanimous vote 
the entrance without reservations of the 
country into the league of nations. Ar- 
gentina is thus the first nation to form- 
ally accept the covenant. 


BRAZIL. 

July 4 Observed. A proposal of the 
American chamber of commerce to sub- 
mit all commercial differences between 
the United States and Brazil to arbitra- 
tion has been accepted by the commer- 
cial association. The meeting of the 
body was held on July 4 in honor of the 
anniversary of American independence. 





COOK ISLANDS. 

Soviet Set Up. A republic of the com- 
munist order has been set up in the 
island of Mauke by soldiers who recent- 
ly returned from the battlefields of 
France. According to reports, the en- 
tire administration of the island has 
been taken over, the government resi- 
dent displaced, trading stores seized and 
new sale prices on goods fixed. Cook 
Islands, which include the island of 
Mauke, are located in the Pacific, north- 
east of New Zealand. They are under 
the British flag and are controlled by 
the general assembly at Wellington, the 
capital of New Zealand. 


FREE MAP OF NEW EUROPE. 

The map of Europe is being radically 
changed as a result of the war and the 
peace negotiations. The private map-mak- 
ing concerns can’t afford to publish final 
maps showing all these changes until the 
peace treaty has been fully ratified. But 
by the aid of the government the Pathfind- 
er is able to offer to every reader a copy 
of a new map which has just been pre- 
pared by Uncle Sam’s experts showing in 





colors the numerous alterations of fron- 
tiers, etc. This map is issued free, but if 
you want it we ask you to send two cegts 
to pay postage. Address Pathfinder Infor- 
mation Bureau, F. J. Haskin, Director, 
Washington, D. C., inclose two-cent stamp 
and ask for New Map of Europe. The Path- 
finder absolutely makes no profit out of 
its Information Bureau. The postage sent 
does not begin to meet the expenses of 
operation and it costs us several thousand 
dollars a year above all receipts. We 
maintain this service purely for the bene- 
fit of our readers and if it does not ac- 
commodate and please them, then it has 
no reason for continuance. Readers also 
have the privilege of having their ques- 
tions answered by the bureau. Simply 
state your question and inclose stamp for 
postage on answer. Please don’t “ride a 
free horse to death”, however. Don’t send 
us long lists of questions which would 
take days to look up, and ask us to write 
you an encyclopedia. Don’t expect impos- 
sibilities; be reasonable. We do our best 
to give satisfaction in every case but of 
course there is a limit. Questions which 
are of interest to all readers are answer- 
ed in our Question-Box, in the paper. Mat- 
ters of private interest are answered by 
special letter. 


Contributor (as the editor smiles)—How 
does that joke look to you? 

Editor—It never looked better in its life. 

-Buffalo Express. 
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RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 
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inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
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blood purifier. You are most welcome to this Herb 
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you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W, K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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HAVE PRICES REACHED CREST? 


"TT world is approaching a crisis 
on the subject of wages and 
prices. We are to witness soon 
the collision of an irresistible power 
with an immovable object. The work- 
ers of the world are engaged in a mad 
whirl in the effort to make wages keep 
up with the ever increasing cost of liv- 
ing—reminding us of a dog trying to 
connect with his tail. 

This effort is futile. All thinking peo- 
ple know this, but the great majority 
of people are not thinking people. 
The war has upset many old princi- 
ples but it hasn’t upset the principle 
that you can’t make something out of 
nothing. You can’t keep boosting wages 
and still have the cost of living remain 
the same. All prices must inevitably go 
up with wages, and the actual fact is 
that they go up faster than wages. 

It-seems to the shallow mind that it 
is the simplest thing in the world to 
reduce working hours and raise wages 
to any extent. Now that the eight-hour 
day is established, the organized forces 
are aiming for a six-hour day; when 
that is achieved the next thing will be 
a four-hour day, and so on until the 
crash comes. 

Wages must not be reduced, says the 
ultimatum—and yet prices must come 
down. This is an impossibility. Less 
is to be produced, and yet people are to 
have more. In other words two and two 
are to make six. What is to come of 
the world if it is to begin to base its 
conclusions on such false reasoning as 
this? Obviously there must be a rude 
awakening, for you can’t argue away 
facts. 

We repeat that it seems a very simple 
remedy to bring about social betterment 
by raising wages and shortening hours, 
but who is to produce the wealth that 
is to bridge the gap? Are the farmers 
of the world willing to work longer 
hours and accept reduced prices so that 
the city workers may enjoy shorter 
hours and a lower cost of living? 

All the figures prove that wages do 
not go up as fast as the cost of living 
does; then how are they ever to catch 
up? Every artificial boost given to 
wages is a fundamental injury done to 
the workers, for they will have to pay 
for the increase twice over. Their bread 
cast upon the waters in this way will 
return to them after many days in the 
shape of sour dough. But they must 
learn this sad lesson by bitter experi- 
ence before they will believe it. 

The chief trouble with the whole mat- 
ter is that people want to get high prices 
themselves but they are not willing to 
give them to others. The wages of 
street railway workers have been about 
doubled and other operating costs in- 
creased in proportion, but the public 
balk when it comes to -paying in- 
creased fares. The real estate men of 
the country are among the worst price- 
boosters, but when they visited Wash- 
ington a few days ago they complained 





bitterly over the prices they had to pa 





wd 
for meals at the restaurants. 

First the wages of private workers in 
Washington had to be raised because the 
government paid extravagant salaries. 
And now the government workers are 
demanding new raises on the ground 
that outside workers get more than they 
do. And so the merry game of the dog 
chasing his tail goes om; the activity is 
something amazing but the benefits are 
nil. 

The Protestant churches of this coun- 
try, at the Federal Council just held in 
New York, took action which shows 
that even these g’eat moral agencies 
have swallowed the alluring soviet bait. 
They formally proclaimed the socialistic 
gospel of “class consciousness” and con- 
doned strike violence and other law- 
lessness. They admitted that “actual 
wages, that is wages reckoned in power 
to purchase commodities, have been de- 
creasing for several years, in spite of 
wage increases.” And yet they de- 
clared that wage boosting “even when 
accompanied by reduced hours of work, 
should receive moral support from the 
community”. They asserted that “high 
wages are desirable as a general prin- 
ciple”, that measures should be taken to 
“adjust wages and salaries to the pres- 
ent purchasing power of moncy”, that 
these high wages should be paid regard- 
less of whether the industries can stand 
it or not and that the workers should 
have more control. 

These are some of the very conditions 
which have brought about the high cost 
of living, and yet these powerful 
churches, in order to pander to mob 
sentiment, propose to continue the same 
system and make it permanent. They 
are trailing at the end of the socialistic 
procession however, for the real social- 
ists are now far in advance of them. 

Albert Thomas, one of the ablest and 
most eminent socialists in the world, 
who is a leading member of the French 
government, admitted in the chamber 
of deputies only a few days ago that 
he had stimulated high prices in France 
by decreeing wage raises. He had hop- 
ed, he said, to be able to bring better 
conditions in that way but he had come 
to the conclusion that “increasing wages 
is not the solution of the high cost of 
living problem.” When wages were 
raised, he said, the prices the workers 
had to pay for everything were boosted 
even more, so that they were worse off 
than before. The time had come, he 
declared, when the people must face the 
truth and not lean any longer on this 
broken reed. 

The women of France are famous as 
being pre-eminently hard-headed in all 
matters economic. When a_ general 
strike was ordered in France for July 
21, the women’s unions refused to join 
in the movement, on the ground that 
every such interruption of production 
was bound to increase the cost of living 
still more, and that any wage raises 
which might be secured could not make 
up for this increase. 








That is sound common sense. The 
way to reduce prices is to produce more 
of what the world wants—not to loaf 
on the job and keep demanding more 
money for less product. And in the end 
it is this principle that will win. Right 
now the issue is being sharply drawn 
in England, where coal prices have been 
boosted so high that coal from the 
United States and other countries 
threatens to compete disastrously with 
British coal. 

The miners admitted that they could 
produce more coal if they wanted to, 
but declared that they would not stand 
for the use of labor-saving machines or 
methods or be otherwise “exploited by 
the capitalists.” Imagine the American 
farmers in this progressive age refusing 
to take advantage of modern machin- 
ery in order to increase their produc- 
tion. They would simply be driven out 
of the field by competition, and they 
would deserve to be. 

The continued story which 1s now 
running i> the Pathfinder carries with 
it a splendid moral along this line. The 
hero of that story believed, as a part of 
his religion, that it was his duty to pro- 
duce the utmost wheat, not merely so 
that he could make more profit for him- 
self but so that the hungry millions of 
other lands might have their necessities 
met. 

Compare that high moral stand with 
the attitude of the English miners, who, 
knowing that the world- next winter 
must suffer for the want of coal, are yet 
playing the dog in the manger. Their 
aim is to produce less and get more for 
it, and we say emphatically -that that is 
the wrong stand, no matter if all the 


‘churches and all the politicians in the 


world uphold it. 

The continued rise in the cost of liv- 
ing is causing trouble in many coun- 
tries, for the conditions are worldwide. 
There may be revolutions in some coun- 
tries before things settle down, though 
as a matter of fact a revolution has no 
power to increase the supply of neces- 
sities.or reduce prices, as the Russians 
are finding out. But the politicians are 
at the end of their string; they have 
tried everything and it has all failed. 
Price-fixing has reacted so as to make 
matters worse and it has been dropped 
like a red-hot stove. 

Our high officials have time and again 
declared that they would have the beef- 
trust magnates and other combiners 
hung high as Haman, but not a thing has 
been done to them. The federal trade 
commission is out with another report 
denouncing the meat trust—but there 
is no action. 

A member of the French chamber has 
proposed to go the limit; he has intro- 
duced a bill providing capital punish- 
ment for all persons who profiteer—but 
that’s a joke, for that hits almost every- 
body, including the government itself. 
Take profiteering out of the war and 
there could have been no war. All the 
governments encouraged profiteering, 
for the reason that they raise a large 
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share of their revenues by taxingprofits. 

And that is one reason why prices re- 
main artificially high. The governments 
are interested in maintaining the war 
level of prices, at least until the huge 
stocks of supplies can be disposed of. 
Investigations being made by congress 
show that vast quantities of hams and 
other food supplies purchased for the 
army: have been allowed to spoil owing 
to the delay, obstruction and red-tape 
which have prevented their being sold 
for the benefit of the public. 

This country is now harvesting the 
greatest wheat crop ever known; hold- 
ings of stored meats are far greater 
than last year—and yet prices of food- 
stuffs remain at the war level. In the 
midst of plenty our people seem to be 
incapable of helping themselves. If 
prices are high it is their own fault 
largely. 

One of the biggest stove dealers in 
Washington the other day quoted a 
price of $63 on a certain stove, the 
wholesale price of which is less than 
$40. He admitted that present prices 
are unreasonable but stated frankly that 
the public had gone price-crazy and 
that the more they charged for goods, 
the more eager the purchasers were to 
buy. Money flows like water and ex- 
travagance is the rule, he said. 

That is the profiteering attitude, pure 
and simple—namely, charge just as 
much as people will pay. But it’s the 
wrong one. Contrast with it the policy 
of the big mail-order houses, one of 
which got the order for this stove. The 
catalog price was $46, or $17 less than 
the Washington dealer charged for an 
inferior stove. And then the mail-or- 
der house returned $6 of the money, 
with a letter saying: “We have reduced 
the prices of some of our goods as the 
present market price is lower than 
when the catalog was printed, and we 
are very glad to give you the benefit of 
the reduction.” 

We cite this concrete example to 
prove what we mean. We say that 
prices are bound to come down, no 
matter how hard the schemers may 
conspire to keep them up. They are 
trying to buck a force that is as irre- 
sistible as the power of gravitation and 
they will have to give up. Business is 
going to b: done, and the ones who get 
this business will be those who find 
ways to give the people more—not less 
—for their money. 

Our people are soon going to be con- 
fronted by competition from the other 
countries, including Germany. Euro- 
pean products are already being ad- 
vertised here at prices which are much 





below those for domestic products. High 
prices can be maintained as long as the 
demand is greater than the supply, but 
as soon as the supply catches up, prices 
have to be lowered or the business goes 
to someone who is more enterprising. 

A great boom period is before us, and 
the countries and the individuals that 
prosper most will be those that solve 
this problem of giving the most for the 
least. Those that stick to the scheme of 
giving the least for the most will be 
crowded out of the race and in the com- 
ing months and years we shall have 
them whining around and complaining 
that they are out of a job and that they 
had “never had a chance.” 


q 

RAZILIAN congress proclaimed Dr. 

Pessoa president of Brazil while he 
was still absent from the country on his 
visit to Europe and the United States, 
After the illustrious precedents that 
have been set by President Wilson and 
President Pessoa may be it will be the 
regular thing for future presidents to 
make a “swing round the circle” either 
before or during their term of office. 
Undoubtedly such neighborly calling 
would tend to maintain more friendly 
and sympathetic relations among the 
different countries of the world. Fact 
is the world is growing very small and 
under the new doctrine of internation- 
alism all the peoples of the earth are 
merged into one big family. Which 
means of course that there will be plen- 
ty of “family fights”; it is not going 
to be all harmony. 


NE of the best possible ways in 

which the people of this country 
are giving relief to the stricken people 
of France is in the “adoption” of French 
orphans. One of our readers writes us 
that his family have “adopted” seven 
of these war-made waifs, and that he 
has found godfathers and godmothers 
for no less than 120 of them in all so 
far and is going right ahead with the 
work. Under the plan, you can choose 
by name, from a list, the French child 
you want to “adopt”, and you contri- 
bute $10, or some other sum, every quar- 
ter toward the support of this child. The 
orphans or their friends write back tell- 
ing how the money is used etc. The so- 
ciety that has charge of the work in 
this country is the American Ouvroir 
Funds, 681 Fifth av., New York. “Ouv- 
roir” in French means an industrial 
school, and particularly one for girls. 
The war has taught people that they 
can give liberally for the good of their 
fellow-beings and still manage to get 
along themselves. Even before the war 









the common people of Europe had to 
live on less than American families in 
the same position wasted. But now the 
conditions are infinitely worse. We 
grumble at the high cost of living here, 
but -we enjoy as a matter of course 
luxuries which are wholly beyond the 
reach of the people of the Old World. 
It is going to be our duty and privilege 
to aid these war-stricken cousins “over 
there” in every possible way. It is ab- 
solutely true that the gift blesses the 
giver as well as the receiver. The only 
thing you want to be satisfied of is that 
what you give will “go to the spot” and 
will not be squandered. And when you 
help little children whom the war has 
robbed of their parents you are surely 
making your gif‘s count. 


q 

VERY war is followed by a wave of 

cYime, and the world ts now expe- 
riencing one of these crime waves, 
There is a relaxation of law enforce- 
ment, and the vicious elements of so- 
ciety which are ordinarily kept in sup- 
pression are taking advantage of the 
chance to assert themselves. The law- 
abiding people in every community 
should be vigilant and should be pre- 
pared to head off violence and crime. 
However, “what’s everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business” and the average 
person does not feel called upon to risk 
his own life or go to any trouble to 
help maintain law and order. The 
other night a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who happened 
to be an expert marksman, shot and 
killed a masked burglar whom he found 
in his house at night and who was 
about to shoot him. Then along came 
the police and arrested the professor, 
and he had to put up $1500 bail before 
he could have his liberty. Sometimes 
it looks as if the law was more tender 
of the criminals than of their victims. 
It is partly this fact that deters people 
generally from taking unnecessary 
risks in opposing offenders and that 
makes the criminals so bold. If more 
people would act as the professor did 
and if public sentiment would uphold 
them in this course, there would be 
vastly less crime and violence. But 
there is a decided popular sympathy 
with the lawbreakers. 


ERGER, the Teuton-born socialist 

who is excluded from congress be- 
cause of his traitorous attitude during 
the war, says that “the ruling class in 
this country is insane.” That’s why 
he is so anxious to become one of that 
class—but he is a little too insane for 
this. 
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sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea of forcing 
conclusions on out friends, but ratherof stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but vours to safeguard. 
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PAID FOR 


24 YEARS 


In good times and bad, 
in peace and in war, for 
24 years we have paid 
6% on Two-Year Time 
Certificates and 5% on 
Certificates payable on demand. In- 
terest checks are mailed semi-annually. 





If you have as little as $25 to invest, you will be 
interested in our Booklet, “6% and Safety,” giving 
full particulars about this old and tried institution. 
Write for it. 

The Calvert Mortgage Co., 
860 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 


$1.00 





Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mafied in plain Cloth bindme—320 neon Oe Seaatins 








Table of & 
AMERICAN PUB. CO. ‘772 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


CASH» OLD FALSE TEETH 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 
Send at once—cash by return: mail. We hold package 4 
to 10 dayc for yourapprovalof our offer Wepay highest 
prices r ILD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS; 
BRIDGES, DENT4AL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER; 
WATCHES AND DIAMONDS, Send for latest catalog 
new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 

oan STATES SMELTING veers sine. 
HICAGO, ILL. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, nb op ore Cc. 

















fY QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by Spe cial letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,”"’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest we are glad to attend to. Always give 
name and address in case we have to write.—Editors. 








Pronunciation of “Tarzan”. 

Ques. How should the name “Tarzan” in 
“Tarzan of the Apes” be pronounced ?— 
Ans. Usual pronunciation is Tar-zan, ac- 
cent on last syllable. 





Government of Portugal. 


Ques. What form of government has 
Portugal and who is the ruler?—Ans. Gov- 
ernment is republican. Canto y Castro is 
president. 





Oil on Water. 

Ques. Why will oil calm water ?—Ans. 
Oil on surface forms thin film or skin 
which lessens tendency of water to break 
into waves. 


Shortest Railroad. 


Ques. What is the length of the shortest 
railroad in the U. S.?—Ans. Indiana North- 
ern R. R., running one mile from Myler 
to South Bend, is said to be shortest line 
in U. S. This road which has been in op- 
eration since 1891 handles large volume of 
business as traffic-connecting link. 





How Cat Sees at Night. 


Ques. Why can a‘ cat see better than a 
man at night?—Ans. Pupils of its eyes are 
capable of greater expansion than those of 
man’s eyes or than those of most other 
animals and so more light is admitted. Its 
eyes also seem more sensitive than human 
eyes, particularly to certain kinds of rays. 

















By Using — D 


Strong D 


because—) 3:5. 


Strong Double Tread Tires save 


Double Tread Tires. 





Send $2.00 deposit for each 
Subject to your examination. 





5 per cent—our special cash wi 


STRONG TIRE 


3019 Michigan Avenue, 








value, 


customers speak for the wearing qualities and endurance powers of Strong 


Strong Double Tread Tires are guaranteed for 3500 miles (standard guarantee). 


We give personal attention. Every Strong Double Tread Tire is inspected 
before it leaves the stock room. You get what you ask for—there are no 
substitutes for our one and original Strong Double Tread Tire. 
Never before have we offered such good values of reconstructed Double 
Tread Tires for so little money. 

RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE. 

THE TUBES ARE GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK STANDARD MAKES. 
Size. Tires. Tubes. Size. Tires. Tubes. aise. Tires. Tubes. 
30x3 $5.50 $1.60 32x4 $ 8.25 $2.40 5x4% “— = $3.15 
30x3% 6.50 1.75 33x4 8.50 2.50 senate 11.50 3.25 
31x3% 6.75 1.85 34x4 8.75 2.60 37x4% 12.00 3.40 
32x31%4 7.00 2.00 35x4 9.00 2.75 35x5 12.50 3.50 
34X3% 8.00 2.15 36x4 10.00 2.85 36x5 12.75 3.65 
31x4 8.00 2.25 34x4% 10.50 3.00 37x5 12.75 3.75 


State 
desired—all same price. By sending entire amount of order you can save 


ouble Tread Tires 


ouble Tread ‘Tires represent 
service, satisfaction. 


75¢ of your tire cost. Over 30,000 satisfied 


tire ordered, balance C. 0. D. Tires shipped 
whether S. S. or CL, plain or N. 5S. is 


th order discount. 


& RUBBER CO. 


Dept. P. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Cat’s whiskers serve as feelers and are 
thus of material advantage to it in get- 
ting about at night. It is also remarkably 
surefooted which helps it greatly. Popu- 
lar belief that cats can see as well by night 
as by day is erroneous. 





Divorce in U. S. 


Ques. 1. Is divorce increasing in the U. 
S.?2—Ans. According to census bureau, di- 
vorces were granted in 1890 at rate of 52 
per 100,000 of population. Rate gradually 
increased until in 1916 it was 112 per 
100,000. Ques. 2. What are the most fre- 
quent causes of divorce?—Ans. Desertion is 
given as first. Second is cruelty and third 
adultery. 





Inventor of Roller Skates. 
Ques. Who invented roller skates?—Ans. 
J. L. Plimpton, of New York, in 1863. 
Invention proved very valuable one, bring- 
ing him large amount in royalties. 





Popular Names for Towns. 

Ques. What names are most common 
among the names of towns in the U. S.? 
Ans. U. S. postal guide shows 31 Frank- 
lins, 30 Chesters and 30 Clintons. There 
are 28 Washingtons and a like number of 
Newports. 





Healing of Broken Backs. 


Ques. Can a broken back be cured?— 
Ans. Surgeons in army hospitals report 
cures in several such cases. 


Boston “the Hub”. 


Ques. Why is Boston, Mass., called “the 
Hub”?—Ans. Name is said to have orig- 
inated in quaint remark by Dr. O. W. 


Holmes, in his “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table”—“Boston state-house is the hub of 
the solar system. You couldn’t pry that 
out of a Boston man if you had the tire of 
all creation straightened out for a crow- 
bar.” 


—_—_— 


First Prohibition State. 

Ques. What state first had a law pro- 
viding for the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic?—Ans. First law of this kind was 
enacted in Maine about 1851. 


Indians with U. S. Fighting Forces. 
Ques. How many American Indians were 
in the combative service of the U.S. in the 
recent war?—Ans. Number is given as 
approximately 10,000. They served in both 
army and navy and proved themselves ex- 
cellent fighters. 





Severe Famines. 

Ques. What are the severest famines 
known ?—Ans. One which occurred in China 
1877-78 is said to have been most fatal 
one in history as about 9,000,000 perished 
as result of it. Famine in Bengal and 
Orissa, India, in 1865-66 caused about 1,- 
000,000 deaths. Several other famines have 
occurred in India, each causing thousands 
of deaths. Victims of famine in China in 
1902 numbered about million. More than 
million persons died during famine in ire- 
land in 1847. 


Gen. Leonard Wood. 

Ques. Please give a brief biographical 
sketch of Gen. Leonard Wood.—Ans. Born 
Winchester, N. H., Oct. 9, 1860. Graduated 
medical department Harvard university 
1884; appointed assistant surgeon U. S. 
army 1886. Placed in command of first U. 
S. volunteer cavalry (“Rough Riders”) 1898 
and was made brigadier general short time 
later for services in Cuba. In December of 
that year he became major general. Briga- 
dier general U. S. A. 1901; major general 
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1903. Served as military governor of Cuba 
Dec. 12, 1899, until May 20, 1902, when gov- 
ernment was placed in hands of Cuban re- 
public. Governor of Moro province, Phil- 
ippine islands, 1903-06. Commanded Phil- 
ippines division 1906-08. Commanded de- 
partment of East, 1908-09. Sent as special 
ambassador to Argentine republic in 1910. 
Was chief of staff U. S. A., 1910-14. 





Payment for Use of French Land. 

Ques. Did the U. S. pay rent on land in 
France that our army fought over?—Ans. 
Each nation that sent troops to France 
paid rent on land and buildings occupied 
and used, also shared damages on land oc- 
cupied by its troops, same as government 
here pays for camp sites, buildings, etc., 
used for war purposes. This was done 
because it would be unfair to make private 
owners suffer losses alone. 





The Abbreviation, “Viz.” 

Ques. Why is “viz.” used for the word 
“namely”?—Ans. Namely in Latin is vide- 
licet and “viz.” is an abbreviation of this 
word, final letter, “z”, being an old symbol 
of contraction and abbreviation. 





Star Showers. 


Ques. Please give the date of the famous 
shower of meteors or as it is often called, 
shower of falling stars, which was sup- 
posed by many to portend the last days 
spoken of in the Bible—Ans. Notable 
star showers have been observed at various 
times and various places. Remarkable 
shower occurred in New England, Novem- 
ber, 1833. There was another in U. S., No- 
vember, 1866. 





U. S. Patent Office. 

Ques. Kindly advise me as to where I 
may address a letter to the U. S. patent 
office—Ans. Simply address letter: “U. S. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C.” 


Insects on Mushrooms. 

Ques. Can the presence of insects on 
mushrooms be taken as proof that they 
are non-poisonous?—Ans. No; insects are 
to be found on poisonous as well as harm- 
less varieties of mushrooms. 


Membership in American Legion. 

Ques. Who may belong to the American 
Legion recently formed?—Ans. Men who 
served honorably in. U. S. army or navy 
between date of our entrance into war and 
signing of armistice or who served in army 
or navy of any of our-allies at any time 
during war are eligible to membership as 
are women who served as yeomen or as 
nurses in U. S. army or navy. 





Cactus Drives Away Ants. 

Note: A reader at Dickinson, Pa., re- 
ports that he has seen a growing cactus 
used successfully to drive ants away from 
1 house. The cactus, he says, a plant with 
broad, thick leaves and lemon-colored 
flowers, was planted in ground near cellar 
window by which pests got into house. This 
was years ago. Ants left at once and never 
came back, though cactus has been destroy- 
ed. Cayenne pepper, he says, is extremely 
listasteful to all insect pests and it should 
prove a very effective weapon against ants. 





$1100 POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
On Aug. 6th and 19th examinations will 
be held throughout the country to fill 
hundreds government positions. Perma- 
nent positions. $1100 to $1800. Write 
mmediately to Franklin “Institute, Dept. 
H88, Rochester, N. Y., for free list posi- 
tions open.—Advt. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
(Continued from page 8.) 





be to ram it with an airplane, a feat 
that would be extremely difficult as the 
dirigible’s guns would constitute a for- 
midable defense against heavier-than- 
air machines. 

As the Pathfinder has explained, he- 
lium gas was discovered years ago and 
was so named because it was revealed 
by the spectroscope in the sun. Until 
near the end of the war it was a rare 
element. British authorities who had 
investigated the possibilities of the gas 
for inflating balloons called the atten- 
tion of the government at Washington 
to the fact that it exists in natural gas 
produced in this country. American 
experts then got busy and worked out 
methods for extracting it from gas ob- 
tained from wells in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. It was being produced on 
a large scale in the latter days of the 
war and if hostilities had not come to 
an end when they did it would soon 
have been available for use by Ameri- 
can forces against the Huns. 

Helium gas is obtained by compress- 
ing and cooling down the natural gas 
of which it is a constituent, using ap- 
paratus similar to that for liquefying 
air. In the cooling process the hydro- 
carbon series, comprising about 75 per 
cent of the original gas, liquefies. Next 
the nitrogen, making up about 30 per 
cent of the natural mixture, liquefies 
when the temperature gets down to 
195° C. below zero. Finally only the 
helium is left in the gaseous state and 
when the temperature is reduced suffi- 


ciently it condenses and may be collect- 
ed with little difficulty. 
EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod; 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 

A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky; 

The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland, 

The charm of the golden-rod; 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like the tide on the crescent sea beach, 


When the moon is new and thin, 

In our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in. 

Come from the mystic ocean, 

Whose rim no foot has trod; 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 

A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood; 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus; 

The million who, humble and nameless, 

The straight-hand pathway trod; 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


—W. B. Carruth 


Teacher—Samuel, what is an excuse? 
Samuel—Something you can never think 
of when you want to. 
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J We want one exclusive repre- 
Z sentative in each locality to use 
# and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 

hand made tires. Guarantee Bond for 
6000 Miles. w © seconds). Shipped | pre. 
aid on approval. Sample sectionsfurnished. Dono 
| antil you get our Special Direct Prices. W nee 


IR & RUBBER CO. 
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World War Souvenir 


French Rifle Grenades 





Manufactured in France — 
ft f eur beys, 
“Gomptet but net loaded, 
ost valuable war relic and 
i ornament. 
} Sent postpaid 
Price, 50c everywhere, 





F. H. Hodgens 2228;8,0ci"' St 


















BERD Tyoowritor prices smashed! 
nderwoods, Reming ztons, 
Royals, L.O. Smiths, etc. 
our choiceof anyst: andar 1 
actory rebuilt machine at 
a bargain. Every one per- 
fect and fully guaranteed. Our free circular te)ls how to 
save 40 to@0 per cent on each machine. Write for tt, 


Dearborn Typewriter Company Chicaso, 1 


Wrist Watch Given 


You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 
@ other beautiful watch guaranteedfor 
5 years. Also Lace Curtains, Rogers” 
2 Silver Sete, fine Lockets, La Valliers 

and many other valuable presents for 
selling our beautiful Art and Religious 
pictures at 10cts. each. Order 20 pictures 
when sold, send 4 the $2.00 and choose premium wanted, according 
to big list. RAY ART OO., Dept. 25, CHICAGO 


RHEUMATISM Free TRIAL 

will send you a $2.00 bottle of “IDL” wees FOOD 
bo! days tree trial. If satisfied send us the$2.00. Other- 
wise your report cancels charge. Enclose 25 cents to help 
pay packing and postage, Tell your friends about this. 


{DEAL BLOOD FOOD CO. Dept. 107 MILWAUKEE, wis 


Send Sketch and 
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s your Invention 

for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. Twenty Years Ex- 

perience. Our Hand-book on Patents is sent Free on Request. 

All Communications Strictly Confidential. Write us_ today. 

TALBERT & TALBERT, Patent Lawyers, 4283 Talbert 
Building. Washington. D. C. 
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far os Ween 


No Punctures 
No Blowouts 


Over 75,000 Car Owners 
Now Use Essenkay 


Essenkay is an established success. There is lo 
question as to its proven merits as a Better-Than 
Air Tire Filler. You can safely follow the lead 
of over 75,000 car owners, who have installed 
Essenkay in their casings and are now enjoying 
motoring at its best, free from punctures, blow- 
outs and all tire troubles. 


ESSCI7 








NOT A LIQUID 


Essenkay has solved the tire problem. With 
Essenkay Tire Filler, punctures and blowouts are 


impossible. No inner tubes, spare tires, spare 
rims, pumps or jacks are needed. All this ex- 
pense is saved! 


<= Free Trial Offer-<3={ 


We will send Essenkay 
for Free Trial on your 
own car. Test it over 
roughest roads with 
over loads. If you 
are not convinced 
that it rides like 
air—that it will 
end all tire * 
troubles and @'f 
double tire #% 
mileage, the 
test will cost 
you nothing, 
Write for 
free trial of- 
fer and book Fits any size tire 
let Th e Story of ¢ Essenkay.” on any type of r 












DEALERS: Write for proposition in open territory 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS Co. 
37-220 West Superior St., Chicago 





Member American Tire Filler Industry, (inc.) 














LEARN THE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Be able to have the largest paying business in 
town. There is a big opportunity in this Geld tor 
trained ‘men. 


In six to eight weeks you will be ready for a post- 
tion as Garageman, Automobile Expert or Licensed 
Chauffeur and capable of earning from 


$90-$400 Per Month and More 


You learn here by putting on overalls and doing 
the actual work, under expert instructors. By this 
method you cannot fail. If you have yearned for a 
future where you can make big money—here it is. 


Write Today for information. 


BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL, 




















Dept. 100 Buffalo, N. Y. 
FACT RY-T0-RIDER 
7SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on a 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and_ sizes. 
eatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
SLIVER FREE to you on approve‘ and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
= PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
§ smal) advance over our Regular Fac- 
4 Cory te ger cash = petees. a 
3 » lam _ parts an 
4 Supplies at half use usual prices. 
4 Do not ows bicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until BJ get our big free 
4 Ranger ca low prices and liber- 
4 al terms. Apestal brings everything 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. B-183, Chicago 


GALL STONES 


Banished without knife or surgery. A new booklet 
written by well-known scientist, Dr. C., E. Paddock, 
Trenton, Mo. tells of a simple home method of treat- 
ment from which remarkable results have been re 
ported in both mild and extreme cases. Dr. Paddock 
sends the booklet free, Write him today for this copy. 
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s@iiabee for Problem No. 394. 


What is the price of eggs per dozen 
when three eggs more for 20 cents re- 
duces the price two and two-thirds 
cents per dozen? 

Let x equal the number of eggs for 
20 cents at the first price. Then 20/x 

12x 20 
equals the price of one egg. And 
x 
equals the price of one dozen eggs. 
Also x+3 equals the number of eggs 
for 20 cents at the second, or decreased, 
12 x 20 


price. And equals the price of 








x+3 
one dozen eggs. Whence we derive, 
12x20 12x20 
= +22/3 cents. Reducing, 
x+3 x 
12 x 20 
x=15. And — =16 cents, the price 
X 


of one dozen eggs. 
Solved by M. O. Winfrey, Akron, O., 
and J. A. Benson, Belgreen, Ala. 


The Home of an Ant Colony. 


Being very much annoyed by the fre- 
quent visits of our neighbors—the ants 
—to my flour bin and sugar jar, one 
day I determined to sweep away their 
home and see if they would not find a 
which would be far 
enough away from my premises to dis- 
pense with their visits, says a writer 
in Our Dumb Animals. 

I had never thought that the mounds 
of loose dirt, which we see on the sur- 
face of the ground and call ant hills, 
were anything extraordinary. When I 
swept off the loose dirt a small gully 
or path attracted my attention and I 
proceeded to examine the ant hill. I 
found that this little hall or path led to 
four or five different rooms or holes 
dug deeper into the earth. As the ants 
came and went they seemed to know 
exactly into which room they wished 
to go. 

I dug into one of the rooms, or holes, 
and found that it was stored full of 
bread crumbs and small bits of food, 
which they had carried bit by bit and 
deposited there. I at once decided that 
this must be the ants’ kitchen. 


I dug into another room and found 
that it was full of little white eggs and 
baby ants. The other rooms into which 
I dug were vacant and I suppose that 
the ants that were away working and 
carrying food occupied these rooms 
when they were not working. 

When I saw that the ant hill was 
built so nearly like our own houses 
(though in a very crude and imag- 
inary way), I felt very much ashamed 
that I had torn it up and decided that 
the ants should never be molested by 
me again but that I would visit them 
and learn some of their habits. 

In tearing down their house several 
of the ants were killed. I watched and 
the ants formed in line, two by two. 


The first two picked up a dead ant and 
the next two did not, the third two 
picked up another dead ant and the 
fourth two did not, and so on until all 
the dead ants had been picked up. 
When the first two were tired they 
laid the dead ant down and the next 
two picked it up, and in this manner 
they carried the dead ants to an ant 
hill some distance away. This hill had 
evidently been deserted, for there were 
no ants living there at this time. When 
all the dead ants had been placed in 
this hill the other ants returned to their 
home. 

They began carrying little grains of 
dirt, and as I did not have the time to 
watch them longer and knew that the 
rebuilding would be a slow process I 
went back to my work. In a day or 
two I went again to visit my neighbor 
ants and they had heaped the loose 
dirt high above their house again and 
from all appearances had rebuilt it in 
the same manner as I had found it the 
morning I swept it away. 

They work continually, carrying 
bread crumbs and small bits of food, 
and-as I watch them I often think that 
if our housekeepers of today had half 
the thrift of that ant family, their hous- 
es would have a neater appearance and 
their families would be better satisfied 
with their homes. 

The ants are still my neighbors and 
I have never molested their home again 
but have found that they visit me less 
frequently since I have scattered black 
pepper about the kitchen and-used oil 
rollers on my kitchen cabinet. 

Even the smallest creatures may 
teach us lessons that the great profes- 
sors fail to instill in our minds. My 
neighbors—the ants—have taught me a 
lesson of thrift that I could not have 
learned from a text-book. 


Josh Billings’s Philosophy. 

Josh Billings whose real name was 
Henry W. Shaw was born at Lanesbor- 
ough, Mass., in 1818. He was 45 years 
old before he began writing for publi- 
cation. Then he sent out quaint witty 
epigrams which, though they made 
many a reader laugh, usually contained 
a plump kernel of wisdom. His work 
depended for its humor somewhat on 
a backwoods style of expression and a 
rather ludicrous system of phonetic 
spelling. 

Billings worked hard at the composi- 
tion of his epigrams and his mind was 
nearly always busy devising striking 
humorous forms for the expression of 
his homely philosophy. It was his 
habit, after getting five or six of his 
sayings written to suit him, to stick 
them into his hat and go out to read 
them to his publisher. His writings 
have never been as popular as those of 
Mark Twain or some of the other hu- 
morists and comparatively few people 
nowadays know anything about them. 
However, many of his funny-wise say- 


ings are well worth reading, some of 
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them more than once. Here are a few 
samples: 

“Thare iz only one thing that can be 
sed in favor of tite boots—they make a 
man forgit all his other sorrows. 

“Revenge sumtimes sleeps, but vani- 
ty alwus keeps one I open. 

“Convince a phool of his errors and 
you make him yure enemy. 

“Mules are like sum men, very cor- 
rupt at harte—I have known them to 
be good mules for six months just to git 
a good chance to kik sumbody.° 

“Sekrets are cussid poor company 
ennyhow; if yu circulate them yu loze 
them and if yu keep them you loze the 
interest on the investment. 

“There is lots ov folks who eat well 
and drink well, and yet are sick all the 
time. These are the folks who alwuz 
‘enjoy poor health’. 

“Humor is wit with a rooster’s tail 
feathers stuck in its cap and wit is wis- 
dom in tight harness. 

“The only reason whi a monkey al- 
wus kreates a sensashun wherever he 
goes is simply bekauze—he is a monkey. 

“Sins are the only things i repent ov, 
i never kould make ennything repent- 
ing o’ blunders. 

“Mankind love mysterys; a hole in 
the ground excites more wonder than a 
star up in Heaven. 

“The man or mule who kan’t do any 
hurt in this world kan’t do any good. 

“Sum old bachelors git after a flirt 
and don’t travel as fast as she doz, and 
then concludes awl the female group 
are hard to ketch and good for nothing 
when they are ketched. 

“Cunning, at best, only duz the dirty 
work ov wisdum; therefore i despize it. 

“Curiosity had twins: one was Inven- 
tion, the other was Stick-Your-Nose- 
Into-Things. 

“The man who stands on the bank 
shivering and dassent iz more apt tew 
ketch cold. than him who pitches hiz 
hed fust into the river. 

“A broken reputashun iz like a brok- 
en vase; it may be mended, but alwus 
shows where the krak was. 

“Flattery is like colone wate 
smelt ov, not swallowed, 

“Blessed are those who have no eye 
for a keyhole. 

“Don’t mistake habits for karacter; 
the men ov the most karacter hav the 
fewest habits. 

“There is cheats in all things; 
pizen is adulterated. 

“Kindness iz an instinkt, politeness 
only an art. 

“Thare iz a great deal ov learning in 
this world which iz nothing more than 
trying to prove what we don’t under- 
stand.” 
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The Value of Education. 

The study of a large number of ac- 
tual cases by the U. S. bureau of edu- 
cation has shown that boys leaving 
school at the age of 14 received on the 
average $4 weekly, their wages increas- 
ing gradually until at the age of 18 they 
received $7 a week. The boy who con- 
tinued in school until he was 18, it was 
found, began work at an average of $10 


weekly. (All. wages have increased 
greatly since this investigation was 
made but the proportions remain the 
same, it is declared.) 

At the age of 20, the boy who left 
school early earned $9.50 a week while 
the one who kept at his studies longer 
earned $15. Five years after this the 
former received $12.75 per week while 
the latter received $31. Up to that time 
the total earnings of the two from the 
time they left school were approximate- 
ly $5100 for the first and $7300 for the 
latter, the better trained one having 
earned $2200 more in his eight vears of 
work than the other had earned in 12 
years. 

The children’s bureau which has 
been distributing the figures showing 
results of this investigation points out 
that boys and girls who go to work 
without advancing beyond the gram- 
mar grades in school rarely obtain good 
jobs. The wages at first may be high 
for beginners but the work is usually 
unskilled, it offers little training or op- 
portunity for advancement and their 
wages increase but slowly if at all. As 
a result they find themselves in a few 
years earning comparatively small 
wages, lacking the educational qualifi- 
cations for positions that pay better 
and offer better opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Education, the bureau reminds boys 
and girls, not only pays individuals be- 
cause it means higher wages and a 
successful, useful life for them, but it 
pays the nation because it means better 
and more efficient workers. 


Puzzle- Problem No. 399. 


Here is a problem from E. C, Cheno- 
weth, White Hall, Md., secretary of the 
-athfinder Mathematical Circle, which 
will require some thinking: Suppose 
a monument constructed of eight solid 
cubical blocks, placed one above an- 
ether and decreasing in size from base 
fo summit. Suppose the block at the 
top is a one-foot cube and the one at 
the bottom precisely as large as the 
entire solid contents of all those above 
it. What would be the perpendicular 
height of the monument and what 
would be the dimensions of each block? 


WANTS TO BE THE ICEMAN. 

Oh, driver of the glacial cart which 
wends its way to home and mart, to leave 
a large chunk for a store, a small one at 
the household door, we hail you as the one 
on whom the fates smile through this 
sticky gloom. Through brazen sunlight’s 
sultry glow you carry coolness where you 
go. Refrigeration’s in your wake, while 
we who are less lucky bake. It must be 
fine when pavements hiss to carry thus 
your Oasis, or icy island, cool and chaste, 
surrounded by the torrid waste. Your 
chariot is capped with fog, like frost upon 
the minty grog, which, like a breath of 
winter day, pursues you all along your 
way. When collars wilt and unions cling, 
and sidewalk burns like anything, we think 
how fine ’twould seem and nice to be the 
man who peddles ice—Newark News. 


Wife—The wretch! Just because I told 
him I was going home to mother he left 
the railroad guide where I should see it. 
—Washington Star. 
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most wonderful invention—the camera sen- 
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inehes in size. Camera, itself, is about 4 
Loads in daylight 16 to 60 post cards at one time, 


No Films—No Piates—No Dark Room 
Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak 
orcamera. Itis instantaneous photography. Universal 
focus lens produces sharp pictures at all Sane, 
Pictures develop and print automa Can’t o 
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We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or what 
your age, we will send you the complete *‘Mandel-ette”’ 
outfit, including tripod, absolutely on approval and give 
you 10 days to test it. If not satisfactory returnit. But 
when you see what elegant pictures it takes—so quick, so 
easy, with no trouble at all—if you wish to keep it you 
send us 50c a week until our special price of $10 is paid. 


Easy Payments—No References 
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No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
80 you can begin taking pictares the moment it arrives. 
We guarantee that even a child ean operate it. Mail 
coupon right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera, 


[— — The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,—— —- 
Desk 724, Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once one complete Mandel-ette Camera 
outfit including tripod, supply of t cards and in- 
structions. I agree to examine and test it*thoroughly 
and if satisfied keep it and pay you 50c a week until 
your special price of $10.00 is paid. Otherwise I will 
return it at the end of 10 days, 
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SOVEREIGN TONIC 
Builds New Strength 


When your health has been undermined by worry 


or overwork, when your vitality is lowered, when 
you have that ‘‘don’t care a rap’’ feeling, when 
your nerves are depressed, when your work appears 
too much for you, you are then in a run-down 


condition. 

Sovereign Tonic is a real restorative, a blood maker 
and a nerve builder. ‘‘No better made.’’ Each 
tablet contains 1 grain of PREPARED IRON with 
other blood and nerve products. You will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the new strength and vim 
Sovereign Tonic gives you. 

Sovereign Tonic will do more to brighten the world, 
to dispel gloom, to make happy homes than all the 
medicines known. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00, including tax. 


Sovereign Remedy Co., 1215P, Filbert os. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAK FILMS 


Developed, any size, 5c 03 Prints any size, 3ceach. Superior ser- 
vice. L COMPANY Ludiow Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


or HAY FEVER Treatment sent 
by mail to you on Free Trial. If satis- 
fied send $1; if not don't, Write today. 


Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Charley Leland, a young farmer of Western Canada, 
a in Scotland on a vacation, At Barrock-holme, the 
family estate of the Denhams, to which he has been 
invited by Jimmy Denham, the son, he meets Carrie 











the daughter of the house. She is a cold, aristocratic 
girl who at once attracts Leland but who feels an 
imstinctive aversion for the hardy, democratic Can- 
adian. The family plan is to marry Carrie to a rich 
Sut repulsive man named Aylmer; this arouses dis- 
gust in Leland. Reggie U rmston, an irresolute young 
man, is also a lover of Carrie’s. Leland, with the 
approval of Carrie’s father and the encouragement 
af Eveline Annersly, her aunt, pays determined court 
to Carrie, wins her lukewarm consent, marries her 
and takes her back to Canada, in the dead of winter. 
She bas no love. for him; in fact she abhors him, 
and she refuses to be more than a wife in mere 
aame, They finally arrive at Prospect, Leland’s big 
farm, after the long journey by ship and train, 
ending with a 40- mile ride by sleigh across the 

prairie. A gang of horse -thieves and whisky smug- 
bers steal several of Leland’s best horses and he or 

ganizes the neighboring farmers to help the con- 
stabulary to run them down. A trap is laid for the 
eutlaws and several of them are captured, che¢ cking 
their operations for*the rest of the winter. Leland 
and his wife are unhappy and Eveline Annersly is 
invited to Prospect to keep Carrie from becoming 
Donely. On a visit to town Leland overhears some 
Wafers defaming his wife’s character. 

In another moment Leland had crossed the 
room and swung Jasper to his feet. No- 
body was very clear about what happened 
during the next few seconds. There is, 
however, a certain animal courage in every 
man who has lived by bodily toil, and Jas- 
per, who had also a vindictive temper, did 
all he could. When he had once felt Le- 
Iand’s hand, he clinched with him, and, 
reeling locked together, they fell with a 
trash against the table and overturned one 
of the benches. 

Then, gasping, panting, floundering, and 
striking when they could, they went sway- 
ing towards the door, while Jasper’s friends 
howled encouragingly, and men, attracted 
by the uproar, ran out of the opposite 
store. Foot by foot they neared the ve- 
randa, and when Leland, gasping with pas- 
sion, made a supreme effort, they staggered 
out into it. 

There was a crowd below it now, and 
they set up a shout as Leland’s grasp sank 
lower down the other man’s hollowing 
back. Jasper, it seemed, was not alto- 
gether a favorite of theirs. After that 
there was silence for a moment or two, 
while the two men swayed and strained 
with scuffling feet, until one of them sud- 
denly relaxed his hold, and, reeling back- 
wards, plunged down the veranda stair- 
Way. 

He struck a rail as he did it, and, over- 
turning, came down headlong in the un- 
paved street. Somebody dragged him to 
his feet, and he stood still a moment, hat- 
less, with the dust upon his flushed face, 
and his jacket rent, gasping with futile 
rage.. Then he slunk away through the 
gap that was opened up for him. 

Leland leaned somewhat heavily on the 
rails above. The veins were swollen on 
his forehead, blood trickled down his chin 
from one of his bleeding lips, and his face 
was dark with rage. Altogether, he was 
not exactly an attractive spectacle. Rais- 
ing himself stiffly, he disappeared into the 
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hotel, from which three other men made 
their way with as much haste as was com- 
patible with any show of dignity. A light 
wagon had stopped unnoticed just outside 
the. crowd. 

A few minutes earlier Carrie Leland and 
Mrs. Annersly had driven across the rail- 
road track on their way to the dry-goods 
store, and, as the wagon jolted in the ruts, 
the girl pointed to the town with a little 
gesture of repugnance. 

“Could one well imagine anything less 
attractive than this?” she said. “Still, I 
believe the desolate place is looked upon 
as a rising city, and they are actually 
proud of it.” 

Eveline Annersly glanced up the single 
street with a twinkle in her eyes. It some- 
what resembled a plowed field, though the 
ruts and ridges the wheels had made were 
crumbling into dust. Above it ran a rick- 
ety sidewalk of planks, by means of which 
foot passengers could escape the mire in 
spring; and crude frame-houses, destitute 
of paint or any attempt at adornment, 
rose from that in turn. 

The fronts of most of them were car- 
ried sufficiently high to hide the pitch of 
sloped roof, so that they resembled squares 
of timber pierced by little windows. Above 
the topmost of the latter there usually 
ran a blatant but half-obliterated com- 
mendation of the wares sold within, for 
in the rising prairie town every house is, 
as a rule, either a store or a hotel. 

“Well,” she said, “one could scarcely 
call it picturesque, but we have colliery 
and other industrial villages at home that 
are not very far behind it.” 

Carrie laughed. “Still, we have the grace 
to attempt to justify them on the score of 
necessity, while they hold this place up as 
a model and a sign of progress. It is a 
barbarous country.” 

“Including Prospect, too?” 

“Of course! Still, Prospect makes no 
pretence of civilization. It is part of the 
prairie, and nobody could expect much 
from it.” 

“Or of those who dwell in it?” 

A little tinge of color showed in the girl’s 
cheek, “Well,” she said with faint scorn, 
“I don’t mind admitting that, too. They 
are a distinctly primitive people.” 

Mrs. Annersly said nothing further. She 
had her fancies respecting the reason for 
the girl’s bitterness, and did not think 
that her marriage accounted for all of it. 
This was, in a way, as she would have it. 
She sat silent until Carrie pulled the team 
up close to the drygoods store. A crowd 
was collecting in front of it, and they 
could get no farther. While they sat there, 
a clamor broke out, and amidst a sound of 
scuffling, two men reeled across the veran- 
da of the hotel opposite them. Their faces 
were not at first visible, and Carrie smiled 
contemptuously when the crowd encour- 
aged them as they grappled with each 
other. 

“That,” she said, “is evidently consid- 
ered the correct thing when Western gen- 
tlemen have a difference of opinion. You 
will notice that nobody makes any at- 
tempt to put an end to it. After all, since 
they cannot keep their brutality under re- 
straint, there is something to be said for 
the use of pistols.” 

In another moment one of the men 
brought his fist down with a dull thud 
upon the other’s half-concealed face, and 
a little spark of scornful anger crept into 
the girl’s eyes. “It is a little disgusting, 
but we cannot get on without driving over 
somebody, and it would be a trifle absurd 
to have to go away again,” she said. “What 
brutes men of their kind are,” 


“Still, there is something to admire in 
their brutality,” said her companion. “That 
man has both lips cut open. One would 
have fancied the blow would have stunned 
him, but he seems to be disregarding it, 
and is holding on.” 

She stopped a moment, with a little 
eatching of her breath. “Ah,” she said, 
“there will be no more of it.” 

One of the men loosed his hold and 
reeled down the stairway. Then for the 
first time they saw the face of the other 
clearly as he leaned upon the rails. It was 
not wholly pleasant to look at, for there 
was passion in it, and blood trickled from 
the swollen lips. Carrie’s hands tightened 
convulsively on the reins as she urged the 
team forward. Her cheeks were almost 
colorless, but she met Eveline Annersly’s 
eyes steadily, and her voice had a bitte: 
ring in it. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is my husband. No 
doubt his comrades would expect me to be 
pleased with him.” 

She stopped a moment and pulled the 
team up again. “I wonder if you can guess 
what it will cost me to go into that store, 
but I am going. After all, it would be a 
little absurd for Charley Leland’s wife to 
be particular.” 

Mrs. Annersly’s face was compassionate. 
“My dear,” she said, “he had probably a 
reason for it.” 

“Of course!” said Carrie, languidly. “No 
doubt they differed over the points of a 
steer, or one of them was too attentive to 
the waiting-maid. I believe they have two 
at the Occidental.” 

She swung herself down, ignoring the 
hand of a man wko had seized the reins, 
and, when Mrs, Annersly had descended, 
went into the big store. She was perfect- 
ly conscious that everybody was watching 
her, but she made her purchases with a 
cold serenity, and then drove away. She 
did not inquire for Leland, and was una- 
ware that the object on the verge of the 
prairie was his wagon. 

Had she known it, she would have held 
her team in a little, for she had not the 
least desire to overtake him. This, how- 
ever, was scarcely likely, for it was a long 
way to Prospect, and she intended to break 
the journey for an hour or so at an out- 
lying farm to which the trail turned off 
in a league or two. 

In the meanwhile, Leland drove on as 
fast as his weary team could go, until he 
reached the crossing of the ravine where 
Sergeant Grier had waylaid the outlaws. 
The trail dipped in sharp twists between 
the birches into the hollow, and he had 
raised himself a trifle on the driving-seat 
to swing the team round a bend when one 
side of the wagon dropped suddenly be- 
neath him. 

In another moment he went out head- 
long, and, coming down heavily on his 
shoulder, lay as he fell, half dazed for a 
time. When he pulled his scattered sénses 
together, he saw that the team had stopped 
and that one of the wagon wheels lay not 
far away from him. He rose with difficulty, 
feeling very sore and very dizzy, but, find- 
ing that he could walk, picked the whee 
up. 

The cap of the hub had gone, and so. had 
the nut which locked the bush on the axle 


He had put a new one on not long before, 
and felt sure it had not come off of itself, 
as he remembered how tightly it had fit- 


ted. Still, it was evident that, if anybod) 


had loosened it, the sudden strain upon 


the wheels as the wagon swung round: th 
bend might have jarred it off, even afte: 
it had held that far. 

That question could wait. 
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wheel down-hill, he attempted to put it on 
the hub. An unloaded prairie wagon is 
usually so light that a strong man can 
lift one side of it, but Leland was badly 
shaken by his fall. Indeed, he sat down 
more than once, gasping and dripping 
with perspiration, before he accomplished 
it.. It was a mighty task for any man to 
attempt after a long day’s plowing, a night 
spent upon the trail, and a 60-mile drive. 


Although he was bothered with a dis- 
tressing headache, and found that a branch 
had scored his cheek, nevertheless, when 
he had fitted on another nut from the tool- 
box in the wagon, he drove ahead, reach- 
ing Prospect almost as worn out as the 
team. Still, after a bite of food, he climb- 
ed up into the driving seat of the big 
gang-plow. 

Summer is short in the Northwest, and 
the wheat that goes in late runs a risk of 
freezing, so he needed in his struggle the 
efforts of every man he could get. He 
drove the threefold furrow through the 
ripping sod until at last the copper sun 
dipped below the prairie’s verge. Then, 
leaving his team to the men, he went back 
to the house, too weary to carry himself 
erect. The birches swayed in a cold green 
transparency, the crisp air had vim in it, 
but the weary man noticed nothing as he 
plodded, heavy-eyed, through the crackling 
stubble. 

He had just finished his lonely supper, 
and was sitting, dressed as when he came 
in, with the dust of the journey on him, 
and smears of the soil upon his heavy 
boots and leggings, when his wife, who ap- 
parently did not know he was there, en- 
tered the room. She started a little as she 
saw him, and Leland drowsily raised his 
hand to the raw red scar on his face. He 
had not remembered that his lips were 
twice their natural size and very unpleas- 
ant to look at, though they pained him. 


“It doesn’t amout to much,” he said dep- 
recatingly. “I’ve been too busy to fix it. 
I got thrown out of my wagon.” 

Carrie became rigidly erect, a sparkle of 
indignation in her eyes. “That is really 
a little unnecessary,” she said coldly. “I 
didn’t presume to trouble you with any 
inquiries.” 

Leland looked at her, as though puzzled, 
with half-closed eyes. “They wouldn’t 
have been unnatural in the case of a-man 
who was flung headlong out of his wagon.” 

“One excuse will no doubt serve as well 
as another. The difficulty. is that I happen 





to have some idea as to how you got your 
injuries.” 

The man rose wearily. “I have the 
pleasure of telling you that I was thrown 
out coming down the ravine.” 

“And I,” said Carrie coldly, “was at the 
settlement at the time you furnished every- 
body with that interesting spectacle on 
the hotel veranda. I don’t wish to be 
uaduly fastidious, but hitherto, so far as I 
know, at least you have not taken the 
trouble to deceive me wilfully.” 

Leland turned towards her with his cut 
lips pressed together, and his scarred face 
grim and hard, making a little gesture of 
weariness. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess it doesn’t mat- 
ter. I don’t suppose I could make you 
think anything but hard of me.” 

He stopped a minute, and then laughed. 
“I have faced the world alone so far, and 
held my own with it. I suppose there is no 
reason why I shouldn’t go on doing it.” 

“I believe that is, after all, what most 
men have to do,” said Carrie. “I shall en- 
deavor to be as small a burden on you as 
I can manage.” 

Then she turned and left him; but, as 
had happened on other occasions, her heart 
smote her in spite of her anger, for he 
looked shaken and very weary and lonely 
in the big, desolate room. 


* * 


The warm spring day was over. In that 
land of contrasts, where there is no slow 
melting of season into season, it is often 
hot while the last snowdrifts linger in the 
shadows of the bluffs. Carrie and Mrs. 
Annersly were sitting by an open window 
of Carrie’s sitting-room. The sun had 
gone, but, as usual at that season, a filmy 
curtain of green overhung the vast sweep 
of prairie that had shaken off its hues of 
white and gray for the first faint color of 
spring. 

Above hung a pale, sickle moon, and 
down the long slope, over which the har- 
row-torn furrows ran, lines of men and 
weary teams were plodding home. Round 
the rest of that half horizon, the prairie 
melted into the distance imperceptibly— 
vast, mysterious, shadowy, under a great 
tense silence—while the little chilled breeze 
that came up had in it the properties of 
an elixir. 

The thin-faced woman who had come for 
a call and who lay in Carrie’s big chair 
was not looking at the prairie. She had 
watched the pageant of the seasons too 
often before, and to her and her husband 
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they had usually meant only .a variation 
in the ceaseless struggle which had left 
its mark on both of them, In that, country, 
man has to contend with drought, and har- 
vest frost, and devastating hail, for it is 
only by mighty effort and long endurance 
that the Western farmer wrests his bare 
living from the soil. When seasons are 
adverse, and they frequently are, a heavy 
share of the burden fallsupon the woman, too. 

Mrs. Custer had borne hers patiently, 
but her face, which still showed traces of 
refinement, was worn, and her hands and 
wrists were rough and red. While Thomas 
Custer toiled out in the frost and sun- 
shine from early dawn to dusk to profit 
by the odd fat year, or more often, if it 
might by feverish work be done, to make 
his losses good, she cooked and washed 
and baked for him and the boys, a term 
that locally signifies every male attached 
to the homestead. 

She had also made her own dresses, as 
well as some of her husband’s clothes, and 
darned and patched the latter with cotton 
flour-bags. Yet the ceaseless struggle had 
not embittered her, though it had left her 
weary. Perhaps it is the sunshine, or 
something in the clean cold airs from the 
vast spaces of the wilderness, for man 
holds fast to his faith and courage in 
that land of cloudless skies. 

It was the rich, dark @urtains, the soft 
carpet one’s feet sank into, the dainty fur- 
niture, the odds and ends of silver, and the 
few good pictures at which the faded wom- 
an glanced with wistful appreciation. She 
had been accustomed to such things once, 
but that was long ago, and she had never 
seen on the prairie anything like Carrie 
Leland’s room. With a wee, contented 
smile she turned to the girl. 

“It was so good of you to have me here, 
although if Tom’s sister from Traverse 
hadn’t promised to look after him I could- 
n’t have come,” she said. “It is three years 
since I have been away, and to know that 
one has nothing to do for a whole week is 
almost too delightful now.” 

Eveline Annersly’s eyes twinkled. “I’m 
rather afraid that some of us have that 
consolation, if it is one, all our lives,” she 
said. “They keep you busy at the Range?” 

“From morning to night; and now we 
must work harder than ever, with one of 
the boys in Montreal and wheat going 
down. One feels inclined to wonder some- 
times if the folks who buy our cheap 
flour would think so much of the quarter- 
dollar on the sack if they knew what it 
costs us.” 

She stopped a moment with a little wist- 
ful smile. “I’m afraid this is going to be a 
particularly lean year for a good many of 
us. Last year I was busy, though I had 
a Scandinavian maid, but I shall be single- 
handed now, and the grocery bill must 
come down, too. It’s quite hard to pare it 
any closer, and, with it all, the boys must 
be fed.” 

Mrs. Annersly glanced at Carrie, who, 
for some reason, did not meet her gaze. “I 
think you mentioned that you came from 
Montreal,” she said. “You must have 
found it very different on the prairie.” 

“T certainly did. I had never done any- 
thing useful or been without all the money 
I wanted when I married Tom Custer, who 
had gone out a year earlier. My friends 
were against it, and they would probably 
have been more so had they seen the Range 
as it was then. The house had three rooms 
to it, and one was built of sod, while all 
the first summer the rain ran in. Still we 
made out together, and got on little by 
little, struggling for everything. A new 
stove or set of kitchen ware meant weeks 





of self-denial. Now I seem to have been 
pinching a lifetime, though I am only 40, 
but Tom was always kind, and I do not 
think I have ever been sorry.” 

She lay still, nestling luxuriously in the 
softly padded chair, and through her worn 
face and hard hands the blurred stamp of 
refinement once more shone. It was 20 
years since she had turned away from the 
brighter side of life, and, though she did 
not expect compassion, Eveline Annersly 
felt sorry for her. 

There was also a certain thoughtfulness 
in Carrie Leland’s expression, which seem- 
ed to suggest that a comparison was forc- 
ed upon her. Both of them realized that 
the wilderness is not subdued without a 
cost. Woman, it seemed, had her part in 
the tense struggle, too, and Mrs. Custer 
was one of the many of whom it can be 
said: “They also serve.” 

“Have you ever been home since you 
were married?” asked Carrie. 

“Once,” said Mrs. Custer, with a faint 
shadow in her face. “I never went again. 
The others were not the same, or perhaps 
I had changed, for they did not seem to un- 
derstand me. My younger sisters were 
growing up, and they thought only of 
dances, sleighrides and nights on the to- 
boggan-slides, as I suppose I did once. 
My dresses looked dowdy beside theirs, 
too, and they told me I was getting too 
serious. I felt myself a stranger in the 
house where I was born. One, it seems, 
looses touch so soon.” 

Again she stopped and laughed. “One 
night something was said that hurt me, 
and I think I lay awake and cried for hours 
as I realized that I could never quite 
bridge the gulf that had ‘opened up be- 
tween the rest and me. Then I remembered 
Tom, who had worked harder than ever to 
raise the wheat that sent me there, wanted 
me always—and I went back to him.” 

Her voice fell a little, and Carrie was 
touched by the faint thrill in it. She had 
seen Thomas Custer, a plain, somewhat 
hard-featured and silent man, and yet 
this woman, who she fancied had once 
been almost beautiful, had willingly worn 
out her freshness in coarse labor for him. 
Then a tiny flush crept into her face as 
she remembered that she, too, had a hus- 
band, one who gave her everything, and 
for whom she seldom had even a smile. 

She was not innately selfish. Indeed, she 
had shown herself capable of sacrifice. As 
she sat unobserved in the growing shadow, 
she sighed. She wondered whether they 
still remembered her at Barrock-holme, 
for, if they did, they had seldom written, 
and she reflected sadly that she had not 
Mrs. Custer’s consolation, since there was 
nobody else who wanted her. 

“You really believe this is going to be a 
lean year?” she said. 

“JT am afraid so. Still, it is scarcely likely 
to trouble you, except that your husband 
will have a good deal to face. Tom isn’t sure 
he was wise in sowing so much with wheat 
going down, and it seems he considered it 
necessary to quarrel with the rustlers, too. 
They are rather vindictive people, and it’s 
a little astonishing they have left him 
alone, though Tom thinks they or their 
friends had something to do with what 
happened to his wagon. He met him driv- 
ing home the day he was thrown out, and 
told me that Charley, who had evidently 
had a bad fall, looked very shaky.” 

Carrie started. “He was thrown out of 
his wagon?” 

“Of course! Didn’t he tell you? Well, 
perhaps he would be afraid of its worry- 
ing you. It would be like Charley Leland, 
and here I have been giving him away.” 


Carrie was troubled by an unpleasant 
sense of confusion as she remembered that 
her husband had really told her, and what 
her attitude had been; but Mrs. Custer 
had more to say. 

“Charley Leland is going to have his 
hands full this year. The fall in wheat is 
bad enough, and it is quite likely the 
rustlers will make trouble for him. Then 
he must fall out with a man at the settle- 
ment, who Tom says is in league with 
them. Perhaps I shouldn’t have mentioned 
that, though I almost think it was the 
only thing he could do.” 

Carrie, seeing Mrs. Annersly look up 
sharply, controlled herself by force of will. 
“Would you mind telling me why you 
think that?” she asked calmly. 

Mrs. Custer appeared to be looking at 
her in astonishment. “You don’t know? 
He hasn’t told you that, either?” 

“No,” said Carrie quietly, “he certainly 
hasn’t.” 

The woman in the big chair sat silent 
for several moments, and then made a 
little deprecatory gesture. “Even if your 
husband doesn’t thank me for telling you, 
I think you ought to know. It appears 
from what Tom heard, two or three of the 
loungers at the hotel were talking about 
you. Charley came into the veranda and 
heard them.” 

“Ah,” said Carrie, with a sharpness in 
her voice that suggested pain, “so that was 
how it came about. No doubt half the 
people in the settlement know what they 
were saying?” 

Once more Mrs, Custer appeared to con- 
sider. Like most of his friends, she be- 
lieved in Charley Leland, and it was, of 
course, not astonishing that she was aware 
that his relations with his wife were not 
exactly what they should be. This to some 
extent roused her resentment, and, though 
she was inclined to like Carrie, she had 
half-consciously taken up her husband’s 
cause against her. 

“My dear,” she said, “I scarcely think I 
could tell you, and I really don’t believe 
many people know. Still, neither your 
husband nor the others appear to have no- 
ticed that the inner door of the room was 
open, and the man who keeps the hotel 
heard them. He told Tom that he would- 
n’t have expected anything else from Char- 
ley Leland.” 

Carrie leaned forward a little in her 
chair. “I want you to tell me exactly what 
they said. It is right to my husband and 
myself that I should know.” 

“Then you will forgive me if it hurts 
you. They said you only married him for 
his money, and he was no more to you 
than one of the teamsters. There was a 
little more I couldn’t mention.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence for a 
few seconds, and Carrie knew, dark as it 
now was, that Mrs. Annersly was furtively 
watching her. 

“Ah,” she said, “then my husband came 
in?” ‘ 

Mrs. Custer laughed softly. “I believe 
the loquacious gentleman was very sorry 
for himself before Charley had done with 
him.” 

“Thank you,” said Carrie thoughtfully. 
“Now I think we will change the subject. 
Could you manage to light the lamp, Aunt 
Eveline? ‘I can’t very well get past you.” 

Mrs. Annersly, lighting the lamp, craftily 
led their visitor to talk of Montreal; for 
she thought Carrie had suffered enough 
for the present. 

In the meanwhile, Leland, who had been 
driving the harrows all day, and had just 
come in, sat with Gallwey in the big room 
below. He had a blackened pipe in his 
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hand, and his face was thoughtful. His 
torn jacket and coarse blue shirt fell away 
to the elbow from one almost blackened 
and splendidly corded arm. The man, like 
most of his neighbors at that season, was 
usually too weary with more than 12 hours’ 
labor to change his clothes when he came 
in, for which there was, indeed, no great 
reason, since he seldom saw his wife or 
Mrs. Annersly in the brief hour between 
his work and sleep. 

“Wheat’s down another cent, with sell- 
ers prevailing,” he said, pointing to several 
newspapers on the table. “It’s ’most a pity 
I had fixed up to put in the big crop. 
Things are quiet in Russia, and that means 
a good crop; they’ve had rain in Califor- 
nia, and the kind of season they wanted in 
Argentina, India, and Australia. It seems 
to me the whole thing’s going to turn on 
the States’ crop this year. From what I’ve 
been reading here, they’re a little scared 
about sowing in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. They’d swamp out all the markets 
if wheat jumped up just now.” 

“It shows very little sign of doing it,” 
said Gallwey. “Things are going to be a 
little serious as it is. A short crop in the 
States would give values a fillip, but the 
trouble is that if they have frost or hail 
we are likely to get it, too.” 

Leland smiled drily. “Well,” he said, 
“if the market doesn’t stiffen, we can only 
go under, It would hurt to give up Pros- 
pect, but it could be done. In the mean- 
While, I’ve been wondering about that 
wagon. It took me quite a while to screw 
the locknut on with the big box-spanner, 
and the thing never loosened of itself.” 


“T don’t think it did. The last time you 
drove in to the settlement, your wagon 
was standing probably four or five hours 
behind the Occidental. I think I’d try to 
find out if anybody borrowed one of Por- 
ter’s spanners when I went in again. How 
long was it after you threw Jasper out, 
when you drove away?” 

“About five minutes.” 

“Well, it’s quite possible he did it be- 
fore. I suppose you haven’t asked your- 
self how Jasper makes a living. -He never 
seems to be-doing anything, and I believe 
it isn’t difficult to buy whisky at the 
tlement. Thanks to our beneficent 
lature, whoever keeps it makes an excel- 


set- 


ar 
i@gis- 


lent profit.” 

Leland’s face grew a trifle harder, and 
he closed one brown hand. “The same 
thing struck me, and I guess you're right. 


It seems I have a good deal against me this 


year. The market would have been bad 
enough without the rustlers.” 
Gallwey rose and laid a hand on his 


shoulder. “You can count on me, 
whatever comes along. There are others, 
too. It isn’t only the whisky men who 
feel they have to get even with you. You'll 
get what you like to ask for, teams, men to 
harvest for you, and, though it’s scarce in 
this country, even money.” 

He turned away a trifle abruptly, and 
Leland felt a thrill of gratitude. He had 
many friends on the prairie, and knew 
the worth of them, though it did nbdt occur 
to him that he had done quite sufficient to 
warrant their good-will. Just then he was 
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most clearly sensible that there was much 
against him. 

Presently Carrie came in, looking very 
dainty and alluring in an evening gown. 
She had not yet discarded all the social 
conventions to which she had been accus- 
tomed at Barrock-holme. Leland felt a 
stirring of his blood as he looked at her. 
He rose and stood waiting, as she watched 
him gravely, a faint flush in her cheeks. 

“Charley,” she said, and he thought how 
seldom she used his name, “I have a diffi- 
cult thing to do, but it would not be hon- 
est to shirk it. I must ask you to forgive 
me for what I said when you told me about 
the wagon.” 

“Why ?” 

The color grew in the girl’s face. “Mrs. 
Custer has told me that her husband saw 
you.” 

Leland smiled somewhat bitterly. “You 
find it easier to believe Tom Custer than 
me?” 

“Please wait. What could I think when 
you told me? I was at the settlement that 
morning, and saw your cut lips when you 
stood on the veranda.” 

The man started a little, but he promptly 
recovered from his astonishment, and look- 
ed at her with twinkling eyes. “Now I 
understand,” he said. “You were a little 
disgusted with me. The men you are used 
to wouldn’t have thrown anyone they 
couldn’t agree with out of a hotel.” 

“No. Still, there are cases when the 
provocation may be too strong for one.” 

“It is quite often that way with me. I’m 
afraid I am a little short in temper.” 

He leaned upon the table, as though he 
had nothing more to say, and Carrie rec- 
ognized that he did not mean to tell her 
what had led up to the outbreak. Whether 


this was due to pride or generosity she 
did not know, but the fact made its im- 
pression upon her. Her husband was, it 


seemed, sure enough of his own purposes 
to disregard what others thought of him; 
but there was a certain sting in the 
flection. 

The continuation 
found in 
finder. 
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of this story will be 
next week’s issue of the Path- 
If you are not already a subscriber, 
vou can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 
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9 Adel laide St., Detroit, Mich. 





Pay when 









Cured 
bave an honest, certain cure for 
Qeltee (thick neck). It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge- 
ment, stops pain and distress and 
cures in little while. Pay when cured. 


Tell your friends about this. Write 
for full particulars. Dr. A. D. Rock 
Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. ood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 

lumbian Corr d Coliege Washington. D. Cc. 








$25 to $300 paid anyone Pats ideas or suggestions suitable pa 
photoplays. Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit seno 
FREE to any address. Write Producers League, 506, St. Louis, Mt. 
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No More Wrinkles 


BEAUTIFUL BUST 


Superfluous Hair Vanishes Like 
Magic. Eyelashes Beautified 
Pimples and Blackheads Removed Forever 


Let this woman send you free, everything she agrees, 400 
besutify your face and form quickly. 








This clever woman has not a wrinkle upon her face; she has 
Perfected a marvelous, simple method which brought a wonderful 
change in her faceinasingle night. For removing wrinkles and 
developing the bust, her method {s truly wonderfully rapid. 

She made herself the woman she is today and brought about the 
wonderful change in her appearance in @ secret and pleasant 
manner. Her complexion fs as clear and fair as that ofa child. 
She turned her scrawny figure into @ beautiful bust aad well-de- 
veloped form. She had thin, scrawny eye-lashes and eyebrows, 
which could scarcely be seen, and she made them long, thick and 
beautiful by her own methods and removed every blackhead and 
pimple trom her face ina single night. 

Nothing is taken into the stomach,no common massage, 20 
harmful plasters, no worthless creams. 

By her new process, she removes wrinkles and develops the 
whole figure plumpand fat. 

It is simply astonishing the hundreds of women who write {a 
regarding the wonderful results from this new beauty treatment, 
which is beautifying thelr face and form after beauty doctors and 
other methods failed. She has thousends of letters on file like 
the following. 

Mrs. M. L. 8. Albin, Miss., writes: **I have used your beauty 
treatment with wonderful success. I have not a wrinkle on m 
fece now and it is also improviug my complexion, which has al- 
ways troubled me with pimples and blackheads, My weight was 
e12 pounds before taking your treatment and now I weigh 117, 3 
gain of (oe. Your treatment Is @ God send toall thin 
women. Jam sograteful you may even use my letter if you wish"’. 

The valuable new beauty book which Madame Clare is send- 
fag free to thousands of women is certainly a blessing to women- 

All our readers should write her at once and she will tell you 
Bbsolutely free; about her various new beauty treatments aod will 
show our readers: 


How to remove wrinkles In 8 hours; 

How to develop the bust; 

How to make long, thick eyelashes and eyeb ] 

How to remove superfiuous hair; 

How to remove biackheads, pimpies and freckles; 

How to remove dark circles under the eyes; 

How to quickly remove double chin; 

How to bullid up sunken cheeks end edd fiesh te the 


ee 








vi 

How to darken gray hair and stop hair failing; 

How to stop forever perspiration odor. 

Simply address your letter to Helen Clare, SuiteA-109,3311 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and don't send any money, because 
oy culars are free, as this charming woman is doing her utmost 

benefit girls or women in need of secret {information which 
@ill add to theis beauty and make life swecter and loviier io 


very way. 

The fairer the skin the more ugly it is when 
marred by freckles, and they are really un- 
necessary. AS soon as the warm sunshine or 
the hot winds bring them out, causing the 
natural embarrassment that every woman 
feels, get from your druggist a package of 
Kintho Beauty Cream. This is usually an 
easy and effective way to remove them and 
quickly have a soft, clear, youthful and beau- 
tiful complexion, which of course should 
have no freckles. 

Use Kintho at the first sign of freckles, ap- 
plying night and morning, and you should be 
delighted to see how rep.aly these ugly spots 
begin to disappear. It is also well, to use 
Kintho Soap as this helps to keep the skin 
clear and youthful. 

Kintho Mfg. Co., Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GALEKLENZ 








See 
REMOVES GALLSTONES WITHOUT OPERATION 
Cleanses the Liver, stops Stomach and Bowe! misery, Indigesti 
Colic, Biliousness, pains in sides or back, or Appendicitis signs. This 
simple home treatment will do more good and cost you less than any 
other method known. Send now for proof, and ful! advice. 
AB, CHEMICAL CO., Ins, 1690 T BLOG, DETROIT, mice. 














(LOGEID IMVERVALS 








Mother—Why did you let him kiss you? 

Edith—Well, he was so nice about it. He 
asked 

Mother—The idea! Haven’t I told you 
you must learn to say “No”? 

Edith—That’s what I did say. He asked 
me if I'd be very angry if he kissed me.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 











Mrs. Myles—And is her husband kind 
to her? 

Mrs. Sylves—Oh, very. Why, he’s more 
like a friend than a husband.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Mother (at telephone)—Mercy, John, our 
daughter has married the chauffeur! 

Father—So? Well, maybe now hv’ll have 
some object in keeping down the repair 
bills —Boston Transcript. 


She—And did you ever propose to a girl 
in a canoe? 

He—Yes,,and I’ll never do it again! The 
girl jumped at my proposal and upset the 
boat.—Yonkers Statesman. 





Ragged Boy—Is that your dog, lady? 

Woman in Furs—It is. 

Ragged Boy—Well, when he happens to 
get lost and I happen to find him how much 
do I get when I happen to return him?— 
Washington Star. 





Redd—They say that a fish never stops 
growing. 

Greene—Well, it hasn’t anything on a 
fish story, at that.—Yonkers Statesman. 





“What’s his claim to distinction?” 

“A great one. He created the role of 
Hamlet a 

“Huh?” 

“In the films.”—Judge. 





“So you are going to take a trip over 
one of the scenic routes?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Jagsby. “I’ve been 
traveling over that road for years.” 

“Why go again?” 

“As the dining car will probably be ‘dry,’ 
I may find time to glance at the scenery.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Boy or girl, doctor?” 

“One of each.” 

“That’s too bad; my wife and I never 
see things in the same light, and I was 
hoping to break the deadlock.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Daughter—Now you’ve gone and spoiled 
everything. George doesn’t come to see me 
any more. 

Mother—Well, what more could I do? 
Didn’t we treat him like one of the family? 

Daughter—You did, and he wouldn’t 
stand for it.—Milestone. 


Chief Clerk—Biffson has asked for an- 
other raise, although he’s been given three 
in the last four months. 

Office Manager—He must have worked 
for the railroad administration.—Life. 


He (somewhat embarrassed, after the car 
had stopped on a lonely road)—I can’t start 
my engine; the thing won’t spark. 

She—Must be like some people I know. 
—Olive Branch. 





“I presume you’re mighty glad the war 
is over?” 

“Well, I don’t jes’ know about dat,” an- 
swered Mandy. “‘*Cose I’se glad to have 
my Sam back home an’ all dat, but I jes’ 





know I ain’t never gwine t’ get money fron 
him so regular as I did while he wuz i: 
de army an’ de government wuz handlin 
his financial affairs.”—Detroit Free Press. 





“Aren’t you going to pay me that bill?’ 

“Not juSt yet.” 

“If you don’t I'll tell your other cred 
itors that you have paid me.”—Bosto: 
Transcript. 





Milkboy—A penny bun and a glass of 
water, please. 

Shopkeeper (executing the order)— And 
pray, what do you want the water for o: 
a cold morning like this? 

Milkboy (emptying the water into hi 
can of milk)—That’s to pay for the bun 


“It’s a mighty good thing,” said Uncl 
Eben, “dat de 10 commandments was hand 
ed down direct, instead of bein’ *bliged t 
go through de hands of a lot of commit 
tees.”"—Washington Star. 


Camouflage Department, B. C. 
The Little Greek—Daddy, what did you 
do in the Trojan war? 
Daddy (proudly)—My child, I painted th 
spots on the wooden horse.—London Punch 


“Did you pay my little brother to remai 
out of the parlor?” she asked. 

“Yes, I hope I was not presuming.” 

“You were not. But if you paid him ° 
won't.” 

They’re engaged now.—Seattle Post-In 
telligencer. 





“No more the genial popping of th: 
champagne cork.” 

“Just so. But we can still have the 
melodious detonation of the exploding au- 
tomobile tire——Cleveland Leader. 





Neverwed—What a tiny little woma 
your wife is. 

Justwed—She’s just that. But, then, 
apartment rents are so high I can’t afford 
house room for anything larger than a 
gnome.—Knokxville Sentinel. 


Husband—Always wanting money. I 
is like a game of chess—nothing but “check 
check, check.” 

Wife—But if you don’t give it to m 
it will be still like a game of chess, for it 
will be “pawn, pawn, pawn.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly . 








“Squire,” asked Constable Slackputter 
the well-known sleuth of Petunia, “what 
would you do to a feller that confessed 
he was driving his Ford at the rate of 4° 
miles an hour?” 

“Fine him for exaggeration, dad-bur1 
him,” snapped old ’Squire Peavy.—KanSa 
City Star. 





Hewitt—It is figured that one may ex 
pect to have nine days’ sickness in a year 

Jewett—Well, I wouldn’t be satisfied t: 
see only nine base ball games a season.— 
Washington Star. 


She—I trust, Jack, dear, that our mar- 
riage will not be against your father’s 


will. 

He—I’m sure I hope not; it would b 
mighty hard for us if he should chang 
it—Stray Stories. 


“And now, my son,” said the bank man- 
ager, “on this, the threshold of your busi- 
ness life, I desire to impress one though! 
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upon you. Honesty, ever and always, is 
the policy that is best.” 

“Yes, father,” said the young man. 

“And by the way,” appended the gray- 
beard, “I would urge you to read up a lit- 
tle common law. It will amaze you how 
many things you can do in a business way 
and still be honest.” 


He—What do you think of these luxury 
taxes? 

She—Well, thank goodness they don’t tax 
a good cry !—Judge. 


Miss Errel—Why did Bess decline her 
wealthy suitor? 

Miss Olida—She chanced to learn that 
he considers the marital tie a Liberty bond. 
—Cartoons Magazine. 


Eisie—My grandpa has reached the age 
of 96. Isn’t it wonderful? 


Bobby—Wonderful nothin’! 
time it’s taken him to do it. 


Ted—They’re finding oil all over the 
country. 

Ned—Don’t you believe it. I bought 
stock in a dozen companies and nvt one 
of them has struck oil yet.—Life. 


BASEBALL ANATOMY. 


The former big league baseball manager, 
who had been canned because the team 
finished last as usual, was taking a civil 
service examination in order to secure a 
political job. He was amazed at the list 
of fool questions on the examination paper. 
He didn’t know the distance from the 
earth to the moon, so he passed that one 
up. And he could not describe a syzygy, so 
he called the test a loser. But the third 
question interested him. It said: 

“Name the largest bone in the human 
frame.” 

And with a grin of confidence the former 
manager wrote this answer: “The head.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Look at the 


HOW TO HEAL LEG SORES. 


A new, illustrated book sent free to read- 
ers by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. 
Whittier, Suite 11, 1109 McGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo., tells how to be rid of leg sores 
and Varicose Ulcers without pain or knife 
by using his unique discovery, result of 33 

ears specializing. Write for your free 
opy asian 


GRAY. HAIR 


Restored toOriginal Color 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to original 
color, no matter what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
guaran to do this or it costs you nothing! 
KOLOR-BAK isa pleasing, pure, harmless, grand 
p: reparation. Contains no injurious Color- 
ess, stainless. Not a aye os a _. 
paration. 1 pigments 

th uentiie i banishes Anadeutt ont ——s } np in two 
 KOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS. COMPANY, 

68 West Washington St., Ao yg 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the ‘time you 
are asleep. for treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
Y 2240 Lincoln Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
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NUXATED IRON 
A DRIVING FORCE 


BEHIND KEEN SUCCESSFUL 
MEN AND WOMEN 


When you think of the successful men and 
women you know—people who are doing things 
worth while—you will find that they possess 


force, vim and energy— 
the kind that simply bring 
over when the blood is 
filled with iron. Nuxated 
Iron by enriching the 
blood and creating new 
red blood cells, strength 
ens the nerves, rebuilds 
the weakefied tissues and 
helps to instill renewed 
force and energy into the 
whole system. Three 
million people use it an- 
ually as a tonic, strength 
and blood-builder. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


See how long you can work or how far you ¢an 
walk without becoming tired; next take two five- 
grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per 
day after meals for two wteks, Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have 
gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down people 
who were ailing all the while have most aston- 
ishingly increased their strength and endurance 
simply by taking iron in the proper form. 

















AT THE BARBER’S. 


“Great hair restorer,” said the barber. 

“But you are terribly bald-headed.” 

“I’m keeping. that way to remind cus- 
tomers of what can happen if they don’t 
use it.’ 





Barber (entertaining his customer as us- 
ual)—Your hdir is getting very gray, sir. 

Customer—I’m not surprised. Hurry up! 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 





Victim—That young fellow who had the 
next chair was a fine barber. Why did you 
send him back to the barbers’ college? 

Head Barber—He was a good operator, 
yes; but he had an impediment in his 
speech, so I sent him back for a post- 
graduate course in conversation.—Wash- 
ington Star. 





The customer—You seem very bitter 
against the bolsheviki. What’s your ob- 
jection to their principles? 

The tonsorial artist—I don’t know noth- 
in’ about their principles, but all the pic- 
tures I ever see of ’em show ’em in long 
hair an’ whiskers.—Washington Star. 


HUMORS OF WEDDED BLISS. 
Longwed—I suppose your bride is worth 
her weight in gold? 
Justwed—I’d say, rather, worth her 
weight in stocks. Her value fluctuates.— 
Washington Star. 





She—Oh, Carl, there was once a time 
when you used to lovingly stroke my chin. 
You don’t do it any more. 

He—Yes; but that was when you had 
only one—Detroit News. 








She—I was a fool to marry you. 
He—No doubt; but I’m not willing to 
let you bear all the blame. I asked you to. 


| —Boston Transcript. 
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You know how much les 


























dollae will buy now a- dan A 
* how “the butcher, the bakerl 
“=< and candlestick =ahev” al, 
ES give less and less for the dol- 
— you hav e to spend. Not 
so the dollar that goes for 
McCALL’S. The big, New 
McCALL’S increases 
in value and antesset wits 
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still ae 


combinations for im- 

= mediate acceptance 

@ Pathfinder - - $1.00 

fy McCall's Magazine $1.00 
Both $1.65. Save 35c. 

Pathfinder - $1.00 

¥ McCall's Magazine $1.00 

y Normal Instructor— 

Primary Plans - 


McCall’s . = Af: 

The Pathfinder - $1.5 
Etude, all 3 $3.15 — ~ # All3i or onl ly $3.00. Save 50c. 
Pathfinder, McCall's and | Wij Pathfinder - - $1.00 
American Fruit Grower $2 M ‘ “all's Magazine - - $1.00 
Pathfinder, McCall's and Amer-] Today’s Housewife - - $1.00 
ican Magazine, all 3 only $3.65) | All 3¢ = $2. SO. Save 50 cts. 
Pathfinder, McCall’s and Pop ath fir - $1.00 
lar Science Mc athly all 3 3 $3. 65 m. Cc al s Magazine $1.00 
Pathfinder, ympanion $2.00 
& F iresid all 3 for only “oa 8s All 3 only $3. 50. Save 50 cts. 
e for prices will soon advance. 


THE PATHFINDER : PUBLISHING co.. Washington, bd. Cc. 


Goitre Cure 


THE DIRECT WAY 
Have your Goitre removed without taking 
medicine or having it cut out. Wehaves 
convenient, soothing appliance which is 
worn on the neck at fight and cures while 
you sleep. It checks the growth, reduces 
the enlargement, and stops all pain and 
distress in ashort time. 28 years success. 
eucJam Write today for free booklet and full 
= ~*~" particulars, including testimonials from 
“ every state, prices, etc. Notsoldinstores. 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY COMPANY, 
856 San Fernando Bidg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Have you a practical invention to sell °°"tor 2s 


details to ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 168 St. Lewis Mo. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—from the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


afraid of being convinced. 


gymnastics.” 


other key s as well. 


known to the average teacher. 


picture device which enablés 


FREE BOOK 





FREE Book Coupon 


QUINN CONSERVATORY 

~ Studio FF, Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

your free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or 

Organ,’’ and full particulars of your Course and 

special reduced Tuition offer. 


INRERG oc oh wee seeds pebevecrccccscccereccctaveseses 


My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on anything new—espe 
cially correspondence study—made it pretty hard for mx 


when I first started, 25 years ago. 


And the fact that in spite of their opposition I obtained more ov 
students every year seems to me pretty good evidence that my 


method isn’t wholly bad. 


I now have far more students than were ever before taugh' 


tain a score or more skilled players of piano or organ who ob 


by one man. There isn’t a State in the Union that doesn’t con c 


tained their entire training from me. They learned in quarter 


the usual time and at quarter the usual cost. I will gladly refe: of 

you to any number who will soon convince you of the excel = 

lent results they gained from my instruction. “My free booklet. co 

“How to Learn Piano or Organ,” will interest and inform you. But don’t send for it if you’re “ 
u 

ial 

My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all others. Out of every fou in 
hours of study, one hour is spent entirely away from the keyboard—learning something about be 
Harmony and the Laws of Music. This i is an awful shock to most teachers of the “old Pe 
school,” who still think that learning piano is solely a problem of “finger . a 
When you do go to the keyboard, you accomplish twice as its 

much, because you understand what you are doing. Within four lessons I r= 
enable you to play an interesting piece not only in the original key, but in all of 
bu 

I make use of every possible scientific help—many of which are entirely un- os 
My patented invention, the COLOROTONE, to 

sweeps away playing difficulties that have troubled students for generations. ed 
By its use transposition—usually a “nightmare” ‘to students—becomes easy es 
and fascinating. With my fifth lesson I introduce another important and ex- eb 
clusive invention, QUINN- -DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand-operated moving bu 
you to see right before your eyes, every move- es 

‘ment of my hands at the keyboard. You actually see the mass 

fingers move. Instead of having to reproduce your teacher’s = 

finger movements from MEMORY—which cannot be always Vas 

accurate—you have the correct models before you during ~ 

every minute of practice, The COLOROTONE and QUINN- th 

DEX save you months and years of wasted effort. They = 

can be obtained only from’ me and there is nothing else, si 

anywhere, even remotely like them. 7 

Men and women who have failed by all other methods have + 

quickly and easily attained success when studying with me. _ 

In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me than if st 

you were studying by the oral method—yet my lessons cost fo 

you only 43 cents each—and they include all the many recent “ 

developments in scientific teaching.. For the student of mod- me 

erate means, this method of studying is far superior to all . 

others, and even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing ras 

better at any price. You may be certain that your progress is : 

at all times in accord with the best musical thought of the : | 

present day, and this makes all the difference in the world. le: 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians who : 

would not recommend any course but the best. It is for be- ri 

ginners or experienced players, old or young. You advance W 

as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All necessary music is ag 

supplied without extra charge. A diploma is granted. Write G 
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today, without cost or -obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Suite FF, Social Union Bidg. 





